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THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 


History of the Invention, Rise and Progress of the Electric 
Telegraph from the Semaphore. 

LAYING OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
Statistics of the Telegraph—Financial Detalls, Incidents, &c. 
ALTHOUGH in our two preceding numbers we have given many 
carefully selected and elaborated details of the success of the great 
Atlantic Telegraph Line, we believe it will nevertheless gratify our 
readers if we still further present them with the fullest and most 
complete epitome of the history of this wonderful international 
undertaking, as well as of the general history of the Electric Tele- 
graph, that has ever been published in the columns of a news- 

aper, 
r Tceatinn as we do, to convey a synopsis worthy of preservation, 
of the rise and progress of the electro-telegraphic system, we will 
devote, nevertheless, a few lines to the history, so far as it is ascer- 
tained, of merely telegraphic communication. This practice (so 
denominated from the Greek words tele, far, and grapho,I write), 
is of the highest antiquity. schylus tells us that the fall of Troy 
was telegraphed to Greece by means of a chain of beacon-fires. 
This statement, although it may be doubted in its reference to the 
gemi-fabulous siege of Ilium, shows at least that the telegraphic art 
was known to the civilized nations five hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, and it is safe to believe that it was in use for cen- 
turies before the day when Aischylus alluded to it as we have men- 
tioned, while we know that the Israelites in the time of Jeremiah 
communicated intelligence through the same medium, and that 
scarcely a barbarous nation has ever existed among whom this 
obvious method has not been used. Our own American Indians, 
as is well-known, have constantly made use of the telegraph by fire. 
Three centuries later than the time of Auschylus, we find Hannibal 
using fire-signals by night, and smoke by day, to transmit intelligence 
through Spain. Two hundred years B.c. Cleoxenes and Democritus 
invented a torchlight telegraph, in which the letters of the alphabet 
B were represented by torches upon five tables, the signals being passed 
along from station to station, and for eighteen hundred years succeed- 
ing, fire or smoke were the only means by which intelligence could be 
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rapidly diffused. Every one of our readers must remember the 
noble lines of Lord Macaulay, in his ballad on the Spanish Armada, 
in which he describes the swift transmission of the news of the 
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friends in New York, for his perseverance in superintending the 
laying of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable. August 5th, 1858. 





Armada’s arrival, in lines which are electrical, if the fiery telegraph 
were not so. What can be more vivid than the following : 
‘Then swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread, 
High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone—it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 
* * * * * * 
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All night from tower to tower they sprang, they sprang from hill to hill, 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky dales, 
Ti!l like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burnt on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle !’’ 
The Semaphore. 

But the astounding defeat and destruction of the invincible 
armament left England free to breathe and think, left Verulam to 
experiment, and the great Queen to encourage active science. The 
revolution wrought by Bacon in the dominions of knowledge, his 
magnificent success in overthrowing the servile, marrowless, retro- 
grade worship of Aristotelian dogmas, and the boundless field of 
investigation he threw open to his country and the world, exercised 
a mighty awakening influence over the minds of the thinkers of the 
following century. The celebrated, if somewhat eccentric, experi- 
mentalist, the Marquis of Worcester, invented, in 1633, a system of 
telegraphing by signals, which, however, he never elaborated or put 
in use. The first practical idea of a telegraph was given to the 
public by Dr. Hooke in 1684, when he proposed that wooden signs 
and figures, with torches or other lights at night, should be exhibited 
upon screens from station to station; but this plan, although 
ingenious, was also suffered to slumber without general experiment. 
About the year 1700, Amontons, a French savant, distinguished by 
his researches into the principles of barometry and hygrometry, 
exhibited a telegraphic invention of his own before the Academy of 
Sciences and the royal family, but the epoch was unpropitious to 
innovation, and the matter dropped. Hooke’s invention, with 
modifications, was revived in 1763 by Edgeworth, who established a 
line for his own private use betwcen London and Newmarket, a 
distance of sixty-six miles. ‘Lhe difficulties and expense attend- 
ing this method were, however, too great to allow of its extended 
use, and it was not until 1789 that a system of communication, at 
once simple and expeditious, was invented. This, however, was so 
admirably contrived that, with occasional modifications, it has 


| remained in use down to the present time, and has only been super- 


seded within six or eight years by the agency of electro-magnetis 
OGnappe’s Invention. 
Claude Chappe, a native of Mans (born in 1763, or precisely a 
century after Amontons), who had devoted himself from early youth 
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to scientific studies, evolved the idea, in his twenty-*ixth year, of an 
invention upon which he conferred the name of Telegraph. After'a 
careful elaboration of its details, he laid, in 1792, the plan of his 
invention before the National Assembly, and in the following year 
the first telegraphic Jine was constructed between Paris and the 
northern coast. Towers were-erected upon beights within telestopic 
range efeach other, and jntereomimunicated intelligence by means 
of a most simple contrivan¢e, The mechanism consisted in a beam, 
which turned on a pivot om the top of an upright post, having a 
movable arm at each of its extremities. forming thus, when not in 
play, a figure resembling the letter Z. The three 

beams, however, being movable, were capable of 

entering into various angular compinations, re- 

ME presentative of and forming a code of signals which 
wens, SE extended in number to no less than two hundred and 
he fifty-two. As, however, no more than seventy sig- 
WY i ~ nals altogether were required for the letters, nume- 
GY H * rals and primary signs, only the most distinct 
()— positions of the telegraph were used, and still a 





i number of signals remained to be appropriated 
I to important words, such as king, peace, victory, 
r army, fleet, &c. Three operators were constantly 
L| at work in each station, two on the Jook-out for 
H signals from the stations right and left, and one 
to attend to the workings of the beam. The speed 
with which intelligence can be transmitted by 
this contrivance is really marvellous. From Paris to Lille (one 
hundred and eighty miles) a signal may be dispatched in two 
minutes; to Calais (two hundred and four miles) in four minutes; 
to Strasbourg (three hundred and sixty miles) in less than six 
minutes ; and to other places in proportionate rapidity. As a mat- 
ter of course, however, the occurrence of a fog or mist, or the 
re‘urn of night, completely interrupted the working of Chappe’s 
te'egraph, but a system of communicating by means of torches. 
placed in different positions upon the beam and arms, was soon 
introduced for nocturnal communications. ‘The stations, in level 
regions, were placed about twenty miles apart. 
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By the year 1795 the telegraph was extensively employed in Eng- 
land, and in 1895 the entire French seaboard was surrounded with 
stations. They conveyed the news of Trafalgar to Paris. Im- 
provements were constantly effected, and the telegraph, as we have 
said, remained in active use until within a very few years. The 
last line was superseded in England in 1852. A great objection to 
the signal telegraph was its liability to constant interruption through 
fog or other obscurity, and we cannot do better than illustrate this 
inconvenience by relating an incident which occurred during the 
Peninsular war. A vessel arrived at Plymouth with despatches 
from Spain, and the authorities of tle town commenced the tr.ns- 
mission of their puroort to London. The message was commenced 
with the words, ** Wellington defeated,” and here a fog interrupted 
the communication. ‘This not being known in London it was sup- 
posed that Wellington had been defeated, and the utmost anxiety 
was felt until the following day, when the fog cleared off, and the 
message was sent in full, to the effect that, ‘* Wellington defeated 
the French,” &c. Similar inconveniences were constantly occurring 
during the reign of the signal telegraph. 

Marliime Siguals, 

It is now some thirty years since the name of Semaphore (Greek 
sema, sign, and phero, I bear) was introduced by the French to 
supersede that of telegraph, and the change was more readily 
accepted fromthe rapid progress of the idea that electro-magnetism 
might be tamed into a messenger for man, followed by the convic- 
tion that to a medium of instantaneous transmission alone the title 
invented by Chappe for his semaphore properly belonged. The 
word telegraph, indeed, conveys now no other idea than that of 
electric communication. Before taking leave of the semaphoric 
telegraph, now almost obsolete on land, we must devote a few words 
to marine telegraphing, in which the semaphore can never be super- 
seded. It is manifestly of the utmost importance that some means 
of communicating between vessels at sea, or between them and the 
shore, should exist; and, accordingly, we find that from an early 
period in the history of extended navigation codes of signals, con- 
veyed by flags, have been in use. As early as the reign of James 
II. a s\stem of signals was adopted ; but, as the signification of its 

mbols varied with the part of the vessel from which they were 

ibited, it proved of very precarious usefulness and intelligibility. 
uring the eighteenth century it was customary for each admiral to 
dopt a certain semaphoric system for use in his own squadron, and 
it was not until the beginning of this century that Sir Home 
Popham’s code obviated the difficulties arising from this practice. 
Sir Home Popham’s system combined the numeral use of flags with 
literal signals, but was still too much complicated to be of universal 
adaptability, and it was not until 1826-30 that Captain Marryatt’s code 
was premulgated and found favor at once with the nautical world. 
The scope of our present article is scarcely such as to require a pro- 
longed description of Marryatt’s code; andit is only necessary to 
say that he reduced the simplification of the numeral system of 
telegraphing to its extreme limits, and produced a system of com- 
municating by means of flags, which is now common to the navies 
and merchant service not only of Great Britain but also of the 
United States and several European nations. 

The use of maritime signals, exclusive of their absolute necessity 
for communicating between men-of-war, may be shown by a single 
instance. An American vessel sails, let us say, from Smyrna for 
New York direct. As she passes Gibraltar on her way into the 
Atlantic she hoists at the maia a number of small flags, each one of 
which represents a numeral. The signaller, who is constantly on 
the look-out from the Rock, notes the figures, turns to a list in which 
a corresponding number is set against the vessel’s name, and the 
intelligence that she has passed Gibraltar is at once despatched by 
electric telegraph to London and Liverpool. Thence it is sent by 
mail steamer to the United States, and arrives here from ten days 
to three weeks before tle vessel herself. In the late laying of tue 
Atlantic telegreph communication was constantly kept between the 
principal vessels and their attendants by means of Marryatt’s sig- 
nals. 

And now, having traced with a rapid hand the gradual develop- 
ment of the semaphore from the fires which flashed intelligence from 
hill to hill in pre-historic ages, into the scientific mechanism of 
Chappe, and Pasley, and Popham, and Marryatt, let us proceed to 
survey the origin and history of the more wonderful and instanta- 
neous means of communication which now traverses oceans, spans 
continents, and anticipates thesun. Avoiding, for manifest reasons, 
any approach to a scientific disquisition upon electricity or magnet- 
ism, we will, nevertheless, endeavor to trace the important discovery 
to its sources, and point out the names to which the world owes this, 
the most valuable among its recent endowments. 

Again'we must look back through the centuries preceding the 
birth of Christ, for the discovery which contains the germ of the 
Atiantic telegraph. 

Llectricity and Early Discoveries, 

Electricity, that is to say, the simple phenomenon thus deno- 
minated, or the faculty which certain substances possess of attract- 
ing and repelling, when subjected to friction, bodies of a different 
nature, is a property of which the discovery was made in remote 
antiquity. It derives its name, in fact, from the Greek word elektron 
—amber—that substance having been the first in which the subtle 
influence was observed, although subsequent investigation resulted 
in the discovery that many other substances, such as glass, sealing- 
wax, &c., have this peculiarity. A clean glass tube, rubbed with a 
piece of silk or the dry hand, attracts and repels any light substance, 
such as feathers, papers, &c., placed in its vicinity ; while a stick of 
sealing-wax, rubbed upon dry flannel, appears to have the same 
effect. Closer examination, however, will show that, while excited 
giass attracts, the excited sealing-wax wiil repel these bodies, and 
vice-versa, eo that the glass and sealing-wax are said to be in 
opposite electric states, and hence the terms of vitreous and resinous, 
or positive and negative electricity. So much, and “but little more 
than this, was known of electricity during at least two thousand 
years. During the seventeenth century much attention was directed 
towards tlus plaything of science, but experimentalism was yet too 
crude and trammelled to permit of important progress towards the 
utilization of these facts. It was only known that a current of 
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dered subservient to’useful pur We find; however, in Addigon’s 
Spectator (No. 241), the following remarkable passage, which Shows 
that a sympathetic magnetic telegraph was actually conceived by an 
Italian writer nearly three hundred years ago: ‘‘ Strada, an Italian 
Jesuit,. in one vof: bis Pa im ee an acedunt.of a corre- 
spondence Between two ay ar aah e:Help of a certain loadstone, 
of such Virtue, that if it touched twe needles, whén. one of the 
needles so touched began to move, the other, though at never so 

reat a distance, moved at the same time and in the same manner. 


‘he two friends being each possessed of one of'these needles, made 
a.dial plate, “gad oagerived twenty-four letters upon it. They then 
fixed one of thé néedles on each of these plates, so that it could 
move round without impediment. After separating from one 
another one hundred miles, they were to communicate and test their 
invention, by directing the needle to the letter required; the other 
at the same moment saw his own sympathetic needle moving of 
itself at every letter which that of his correspondent pointed at. By 
this means. they conversed across a whole continent, and conveyed 
their thoughts to one another in an instant over eities or mountains, 
seas or deserts.” iatever might have been the views of Strada, 
it is sufficiently certain that the remarkable discovery he hints at 
here~and fantastic as it appears in the description, it is, neverthe- 
less, manifestly not far removed from the actual principles of electro- 
magnetism—found no persistent advocate during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In the meanwhile, the great discoveries of 
Gilbert, the contemporary of Bacon, who almost exhausted at the 
outset the science of magnetism, slumbered in his then unheeded 
works. But in 1726 an impetus was given to investigations into the 
causes and capabilities of electricity through the discovery made by 
Wood, an Englishman, that the electric fluid could be conducted 
long distances by means of wires. 

Leibnitz, s hose extraordinary genius would have done so much for 
electricity, never devoted his attention, unfortunately, to the subject ; 
but other German philosophers bent their mind to the study, and in 
1746, Winkler, of Leipsic, performed the experiment afterwards ef- 
fected by Franklin, viz., the discharging of a Leyden jar, by a cur- 
rent of electricity passing through a wire of considerable length— 
the river Pleiss, about two hundred yards in breadth, forming part 
of the circuit. In the following year Dr. Watson succeeded in send- 
ing a current of electricity over a space of four miles in the neigh- 
borbood of London. The subtle influence was gradually becoming 
understood, and there is good reason for believing that Dr. Watson 
was the first to suggest the possibility of turning electrity to account 
for telegraphic purposes. Indeed it is asserted that an electric tele- 
graph was nage f used in Scotland about the year 1750. Close 
upon Winkler and Watson followed Benjamin Franklin. This cele- 
brated philosopher was the originator of a theory, which is still 
known by his name, to the effect that a peculiar form of matter—the 
electric fluid—appertains to every substance, but becomes evident 
only when in redundance or deficiency. ‘* When glass is rubbed 
with silk,” says a writer describing the theory, ‘‘ the equilibrium of 
the electric fluid is disturbed—the silk imparts it to the giass; and 
hence the former, losing electricity, becomes minus or negative ; 
and the latter, acquiring electricity, becomes plus or positive.” Now, 
the evolution or positification of this property creates a current of 
electricity, and all our readers will comprehend us when we say, 
without scientific technology, that this curreat of electricity, concen- 
trated, intensified aud conducted upon a wire, is the influence 
which is rendered capable of creating sound and motion at long dis- 
tances from the spot whence it is sent. 

Franklin continued his investigations, and in 1748 repeated the 
experiment of Winkler, by sending an eleetrical current on a wire 
across the river Schuylkill, setting fire to spirits, and allowing the 
current to return by the river.and the earth. In 1774, M. Lesage, 
of Geneva, constructed .an electric telegraph. consisting of twenty- 
four wires, each properly insulated, and terminating at one end in 
a pith ball electromoter. When the end of eith:r was put into 
communication with the prime conductor of an electrical machine, 
the ball was repelled, and a corresponding letter thus indicated. 
It does not appear that Lesage prosecuted his invention to ad- 
vantage; but in 1784, M. Lomond, a French experimentalist, com- 
municated telegraph signals to a neighboring room, by means of a 
potato ball electrometer acted upon by electricity. 

The Virst Electric Telegraph. 

The toy was rapidly becoming elevated into a science; the electric 
telegraph was indeed invented. Salva, after incessant labor for 
many years, had crowned his researches with triumph, and had dis- 
covered a method by which telegraphic communication by means of 
electricity was placed beyond a question In 1798 his telegraph 
was operated by Betancourt between Madrid and Aranjuez, a dis- 
tance of twenty-six miles, through which a current of electricity was 
passed successfully, giving signals for letterssndnumerals. Never- 
theless, the great invention was discouraged by the narrowminded 
court of Spain, and the electric telegraph shared the fate in that 
country which had befallen the steam-engine invented, long before, 
by Don Blasco de Garay. But experiment and discovery were now 
crowding close upon each other’s heels. Galvani had discovered, in 
1790, the phenomena produced by the contact of different metals, with 
which his name is now imiperishably-connected; and Volta followed 
him, with the astounding. distovery. of the Voltaic Pile, by which 
the circuit and coritinwity of electricity were determined. Another 
link in the chain of inventors, and Soemmering arose to construct, 
in 1809, the first galvanic telegraph, based on the discovery of 
Volta; and Soemmering was succeeded by Schilling, a captain of 
Hussars in the Russian army, who invented the suBAQUEOUs tele- 
graph cable, cf which we sliall say more anon. 

In Soemmering’s diary, undér date May 13, 1812, we read: 
“Schilling is actually childish in his joy over his rope (Sei/) for 
telegraphing.” In 1814, Schilling ‘‘made experiments at St. 
Petersburg, right across the Neva, and blew up a mine;” and his 
experiments continued until about a month or two before his death, 
in 1837. Electricity and galvanism had now been rendered subject 
to control, and had even been compelled to register human thought ; 
but Oersted was the first to point out a new force, by means of 
which the capacity of electricity for purposes of communication 
could be increased. In 1819, he observed that whenever a current 
of electricity is traversing any substance, or when electricity is in 
motion, magnetism is at the same time developed. Klectro- 
magnetism was now understood; and’ Oersted further discovered 
the fact that an electrical current passirg over a wire had power to 
deflect a magnetic needle at either extremity. Within a few months 
Ampére, Arago, Faraday an@other inquirers were at work, with 
thie discovery for the basis of their labors, and, in 1820, Ampére 
discovered the electro-magnetic telegraph. This he constructed of 
as many wires as there were letters, aud used the deflection of the 
needle as asignal. He broke and renewed the circuits by finger 
keys, something similar to those of the key of a pianoforte. 

t would now be tedious to expatiate upon each progressive step in 
the telegraphic art. Suffice it to say that in 1823 Francis Donalds 
ceupeced, in England, a telegraph to be operated by the use of fric- 
tional electricity; that in 1825 Mr. Boerlow, a resident of Greenwich, 
England, made further advances in galvano-telegraphy ; that in 1826 
Mr. H. G. Dyer erected a telegraph on Lorg Island, in which he also 
used frictional electricity; and that in 1831 Professor Henry, of 
Princeton College, discovered a method of forming magnets of inten- 
sity and of quantity produced from corresponding batteries, by the 
use of which, with relay magnets, &c., prepared by him, he demon- 
strated the practicability of producing mechanical effects at a great 
distance, say one thousand to two thousand miles. 

It was in 1833 that the simplified electro-magnetic telegraph was 
first constructed by Gauss and Weber, of whom the former first em- 
ployed the incitement of induction, and demonstrated that the appro- 
priate combination of a limited number of signs is all that is required 
for the transmission of communications. Weber discovered that a 
copper wire seven thousand four hundred feet long, which he carried 
over the houses and church steeples of Gottingen, from the Observa- 
tory to the Cabinet of Natural Philosophy, required no special insu- 
lation. This was an important point of discovery in the construction 
of telegraph lines, and is made available to the present time. 

In 1837 Steinheil constructed and put in use between Munich and 
Bogeuhausen (a distance of twelve miles), his registered electro- 
magnetic telegraph. By the deflection of a needle he produced dots 
or short marks on fillets of paper, to stand as signals for letters, 
&c., the paper being drawn forward by clockwork in an endless slip 
orribbon. After this year the palm of discovery and improvement 
passed into American and British bands. Cooke, Wheatstone, Bain 
and Hughes in Great Britain, and Jackson, House, Morse and others 
n the United States, have carried the electro-magnetic telegraph 
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. Tt_was on. the 12th of June, 1837, that Cooke & Wheatstone 
patented their needle telegraph in England. They were the first to 
employ receiving and relay magnets, but the instruments were found 
imperfect, and soon abandoned, although subsequent inventions by 
the same parties came’inito use and were ‘extensively adopted, until 
superseded by the improvements made by Morse and Hughes. The 
working of Cooke & Wheatstone’s telegraph was very slow, being 
limited to fourteen words per minute. =. 
The Inventions of Jackson and Morse. 

_., We now come;to the distinguished inventor who has reflected so 
much fame upon our own country. In the year 1832 Dr. Jackson, 
one of the most distinguished physicians the United States have 
produced, and Mr. Samuel F. B. Morse, of New York, sailed in 1832 
as passengers together for Europe, on board the packet Sully. On 
the voyage Dr. Jackson exhibited the plan of an electro-magnetic 
telegraph which bad occurred to his inventive mind, and Mr., 
afterwards Professor, Morse derived thence the idea he subsequently 
so brilliantly elaborated. To Dr. Jackson belongs, we cannot but 
believe, the merit of first discovery, taking as beyond question his 
own assertion that he knew absolutely nothing, at the time, of the 
investigations which had been carried on in Europe during the pre- 
ceding hundred years; but to Professor Morse every one must con- 
eede the palm of subsequent inventions, and his name will be for 
ever associated in the United States with that of the electro-magnetic 
telegraph. He entered, in October, 1837, his first caveat for an 
electro-magnetic telegraph, and procured his patent in June, 1849. 
In 1842 Congress appropriated a grant of $30,000 toward the estab- 
lishment of his line between Washington and Baltimore, a distance of 
forty miles, and on May 27, 1844, the first telegraphic line in the United 
States was successfully inaugurated by Miss Annie Ellsworth, daugh- 
ter of the Commissioner of Patents, whose feminine enthusiasm had 
been enlisted on behalf of the novel enterprise, and to whose industry 
and hopefulness Mr. Morse was greatly indebted, as he acknowledges, 
for his success. Her first message was the sentence, **‘ What hath 
God wrought ?” The success of the Washington and Baltimore line 
soon led to the extension of the telegraph to New York, and subse- 
quently to every part of the United States; and although scarcely 
fourteen years have elapsed since the first business messages parsed 
between Washington and Baltimore, there are to-day more than 
thirty-five thousand miles of telegraph in the United States. 


Systems of Bain, House and Hughes. 

The principal telegraphic systems, other than that of Morse, are 
the patents of Bain, House and Hughes. Bain’s telegraph, pa- 
tented in 1846, is extensively used in England, where it originated. 
The force employed is galvanism, and the rapidity with which 
messages can be t:ansmitted—we believe at the rate of twelve hun- 
dred signs per minute—is a recommendation which counter balances 
the larger attending expense. We believe it was by a Bain tele- 
graph that the President's message was transmitted from Liverpool 
to London last December in the short space of four hours. This was 
the first Presidential message ever telegraphed in full in Europe. 
The peculiarity of the House telegraph (invented in the United 
Siates, and patented in 1847, in connection with J. W. Brett, of 
London), is that it prints tne message in Roman capitals by means 
of an ingeniously contrived type-wheel, upon a narrow strip of 
paper which is reeled off as the message arrives. The operator 
despatching the message uses a keyboard greatly resembling in ap- 
pearance that of a pianoforte. This machine, however, like those 
of Morse and Bain, is far too liable to interruption by atmospheric 
electricity. The instrument invented by Mr Hughes, a native of 
Wales, will probably supersede all preceding mechanisms, over 
which it has a manifest superiority in many particulars. Avoiding, 
aswe have sedulously done, all mere technical and scientific de- 
tail, we may say that a simple adaptation of machinery is employed 
to restore the magnetic contact which is diminished by each trans- 
mission of a signai, instead of the electric current, as in the other 
machines, and that it consequently works with very slight variations 
of the current; while the instruments of Bain, Morse and House 
require much more repeated changes. Another point in its favor is 
the speed with which it transmits messages. 

The House system requires an average of thirteen electrical 
impulses to a letter—the system of Morse tukes from three to five 
impulses to a letter; but the Hughes’ ins'rument necessitates only 
one impulse to a letter. Hughes’ telegraph furthermore receives 
and transmits simultaneously in a circuit of five hundred miles, 
performing the work of two ordinary wires on one. Like the House 
instrument, it also prints the message. Four or five other instru- 
ments, proposed in the last twenty years by parties in Great Britain 
and the United States, have not been found practicable or equal to 
the requirements fulfilled by those we have named. It only now 
remains to mention the instrument of Mr. Whitehouse, an English 
electrician, now experimenting at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, the 
principles of which have not been divulged. It is supposed, how- 
ever, to be an adaptation of Morse’s plan to the systems in use in 
England, and doubts are expressed as to its equality with the 
Hughes’ invention. 

We have thus brought down our sketch of the successive inven- 
tions connected with land telegraphing to the present month of 
September, 1858, and it only remains to say, before proceeding to 
outline the history of submarine communication, that the extension 
of the electric system throughout Europe has been no less pene- 
trative than rapid. We give below the statistics, so far as ascer- 
tained, of the extent of the electric system in the five divisions of 
the world. 

Submarine Telegraphy. 

It is erroneously but almost universally believed that the idea of 
subaqueous telegraphic communication is of very recent origin, and its 
first proposition is usually ascribed to John Watkios Brett, of London, 
than whom no living man has done more, indeed, for the submarine 
telegraph. We have successively found, however, in our hasty 
sketch of the telegraphic art, that the idea of communicating by 
semaphoric signals existed in- Europe at least two hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, without taking into consideration the 
fiery semaphores, which must have been instinctively used when- 
ever a nation, no matter how barbarous, desired to disseminate the 
intellizenceof any important event; we have seen that the inven- 
tion of Chappe in 1789 was but the matured growth of twenty 
centuries. of experiment; that Strada possessed the idea, which, 
having received its elaboration three hundred years after his 
decease at the hands of Volta, Soemmering, Ampére, Faraday and 
Morse, became the electro-magnetic telegraph with which every 
child is now familiar; that Winkler anticipated Franklin and Salva 
Svemmering ; and we need not, therefore, feel surprise in the dis- 
covery that the submarine telegraph was proposed and constructed 
not less than half a century ago. 

The submarine telegraph, indeed, became a certainty at the 
moment when Benjamin Franklin, standing, in 1748, en the banks 
of the Schuylkill, witnessed the success which attended his experi- 
ment of firing a Leyden jar by means of an electric spark traversing 
the river upon a wire. ‘Lhe idea of subaqueous communication was 
realized almost as soon as evolved; but we do not find that any 
further experiments were made until the period when Baron Schil- 
ling, the true father of the Atlantic telegraph cable, took the mat- 
ter in hand at Munich and St. Petersburg, We have already 
extracted notices of, his telegraphic experiments from Soemmering’s 
diary, and we further find that the baron, having followed the 
Emperor Alexander to Paris in 1814, astounded the scientific world 
of the metropolis by his experiments in telegraphing across and 
through the Seine, and, from allusions made by Soemmering in 
correspondence with Schilling, we find that the traasmission of 
signals was effected with greater ease than that of electrical ignition. 
It was not, however, until 1837, when the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph had become, indeed, an accomplished fact, that Schilling 
ordered the construction, ata manufactory in St. Petersburg, of a 
telegraphic wire surrounded by hempen strands, with which he 
intended to place St. Petersburg and Cronstadt in telegraphic con- 
nection ; but his death, in the same year, interrupted the experiment, 
and it was not until the year 1853 that his project was successfully 
accomplished. Three years now elapsed, during whicb the intelligence 
of Schilling’s proposition undoubtedly reached England, and in the 
year 1840 Professor Wheatstone proposed the union of France and 
England by means of a submarine cable, containing seven c ynduct- 
ing wires, a specimen of which he caused to be manufactured. 
Drawings, plans, &c., of the proposed telegraphic junction were 
at tue same time prepared by a Pole of the name of Ludowsky. 
For some unexplained reason, Wheatstone’s project dropped, never- 
theless, to the ground; but it is probable that the antagonistical 
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sition in which the two countries found omomes = remy and 
the prospect of a war, rendered the sa Seeger nang * ry 
any suc undertaking, ‘Iwo years later, Pro essor Morse laid a 
wire between the Battery at New York and Governor's Island ; but 
the line having been fouled, it is stated, by the anchor of a pr somat 
only unintelligible signals were sappernitted from — > orn 
yet onthe 10th August. ms, spun — wrote to the See y 

asury, in allusi 1 : 
of a eadial inference to be drawn is, that a telegraph sarge 
nication may be established across the Atlantic. Start ion, as 
this may now seem, the time will come when this project will be 
realized.” 
Attempts in England at Submarine Telegraphy. : 

Again, in 1846, attempts were made to connect Portsmouth, in 
England, with the Isle of Wight by means of a submarine wire 5 
but the difficulty which Schilling, Wheatstone and Morse had ae- 
knowledged—the lack of proper insulation—still interfered with 
success. At this moment, by one of those extraordinary interposi- 
tions which can only be called providential, it was discovered that 
the solidified sap of a tree, growing in the remote forests of the 
Malay Archipelago, and ca'led by the natives gutta percha, was ad- 
mirably adapted to the use of covering and completely isolating 
metallic substances. Thomas Forster, of Streatham, near London, 
covered copper wires with gutta percha, in 1847, by means of 
grooved rollers, and shortly afterwards John Huntat Stratford, and 
Fonrobert and Prackner at Berlin. commenced the preparation of 
gutta percha, and the coating of wires with that wonderful help to 
science. : 

During the year 1848 experiments were repeatedly made by laying 
wires coated with gutta percha in British rivers and along the coast, 
but it was not until January 3, 1849, that a subaqueous telegraph 
was actually set In operation. 1t was constructed by William keid, 
an engineer at Hull, England, who laid a wire, coated with gutta 
percha, from the telegraph station to the railway terminus, carrying 
his line under the waters of the Old Dock, and it was found that. 
the working was as complete as that of the wires suspended in the 
air. A week later (January 10, 1849), Charles Walker, C. E., in 
demonstration of the practicability of joining England with France 
and Ireland, laid a wire two miles long from a steamer sailing from 
Folkestone, telegraphing his success along the wire without hin- 
drance to London. A telegraph between Dover and Calais could 
not now be long delayed, and on the 10th of August, 1849, the 
brothers J. W. and J. Brett oltained of President Louis Napcleon 
the confirmation of a grant previously made by Louis Philippe, 
giving them the exclusive privilege of laying a wire across the 
Straits before the Ist of September, 1850. A company could not, 
however, be formed for this purpose, and four individuals in Londen 
alone assisted the Bretts in their great undertaking. A telegraphic 
cable as thick as a man’s arm, was laid, by means derived from 
these gentlemen, on the 16th of August, 1859, from Dover to Cape 
Grisnez, near Calais. Only a few messages passed across this wire 
before it was cut by chafing upon a rock, and a year’s extension 
was granted to the brothers Brett. The Submarine Telegraph 
Company was formed, with some difficulty, in 1851, and on the 
16th of September, 1851, the second cable, which still remains suc- 
cessful, was submerged. ‘The first message was addressed to 
Queen Victoria, and the second to the Duke of Wellington, and the 
third to Dr, Hamel, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, from whose papers in the Journal de St. t’etersbourg 
much of the foregoing information is derived. 

Proposition of the Atlantic Telegraph. 

The bridging of the Straits of Dover and Calais was followed fast 
by the submersion of telegraphic cables between Holyhead and 
Dublin, Dover and Ostend, &c.; and within two years from the 
date of the first submarine message, telegraphic cables were no 
longer considered as a novelty. We have seen how Professor 
Morse looked forward, in 1843, to the establishment of a sub- 
Atlantic telegraph; and but a few years later the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Mulock, Roman Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland, was the first 
actively to come forward in proposition of an immediate under- 
taking. We learn, by communications reeently made public, that 
Mr. Frederic N. Gisborne, an English engineer, was most active 
in the matter, and that to him, “‘in connection with Mr. Horace B. 
Tebbetts, of this city, of the original company—chartered in 1851, 
and which in 1852 laid down ten miles of submarine cable, connect- 
ing Prince Edward’s Island with the main land—was due the 
praise of having devoted years of unrequited labor in preparing the 
ground for the gentlemen who now compose the New York, New- 
foundland and London Telegraph Company.” 

Plans, indeed, for a connection between Great Britain and the 
United States were now continually brought forward, and in 1854 a 
company, the New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph 
Company, was formed in this city. In that year Peter Cooper, Pro- 
fessor Morse, Moses Taylor, Wilson G. Hunt, Cyrus W. Field and 
Marshall O. Roberts associated themselves together for the purpose 
of carrying out the enterprise. Their first proceedinz was to obtain 
charters from the British Colonial Governments, granting monopolies 
of the line of telegraph between Newfoundland and the American con- 
tinent. Among the earliest and most constant advocates of the 
enterprise was the Hon. E M. Archibald, Attorney-General of 
Newfoundland in 1854, and now her Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
at New York, to whose exertions the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
owes some of the most important advantages it has obtained, 
and who supported Mr. Gisborne in his first undertaking. After 
vexatious interruptions, Newfoundiand was put in direct com- 
munication with all parts of the Union, and in 1856 the pro- 
ject for the main line was brought before the Legislatures ot 
Great Britain and the United States. An Atlantic Telegraph 
Company was then formed in England, of which the above-named 
association was, agit were, an integral part, and bills were carried in 
Parliament and in Congre«s which insured to the Telegraph Company 
governmental assistance in laying the wire. The British Govern- 
ment immediately promised the assistance of national vessels, and 
the same boon was consequently obtained from our own. Each 
Government agreed to pay seventy thousand dollars annually for the 
use of the line, and, in consideration of the additional subsidy of the 
British Government, all messages emanating from that source are to 
have priority over all others. In case the United States Govern- 
ment guarantee to the company an equal sum, their messages are 
to share this precedence with those of Great Britain. Both termini 
of the line besides were unavoidably to be on British territory. The 
company was located in England, where its management is to 
be conducted and where nearly all the stock is held, and in 1856 the 
manufacture of the cable,was actually commenced. It was com- 
posed of seven copper wires, closely connected or twined together, 
and protected by an exterior of three coats of gutta percha. Out- 
side this again were six strands of yarn, and finally an external 
Siem’ of wire, making the cable eleven-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter. Its flexibility Was SO great as to allow of its being tied 
around the arm without injury. a 
, og Atlantic Telegraph plateau, an extraordinary level bed or 
yank, extending from the coast of Ireland to that of Newfoundland, 
had already been surveyed by Lieut. Berryman in the Arctic, and by 
dont drttan the Cyclops, who found that the plateau was of suffi- 
a. ie P I—a we two anda half miles in the deepest soundings— 

prevent any danger from icebergs, and that the profoundest repose 
— ever exist in its hitherto unfathomed depths. This was con- 
ray es 4 — ay ee seistoscapie shells which were brought up 
from Sheushen at dhadder a bottom, and which had suffered nothing 
motion of the water exist a must have been the case if currents or 
minute structy ~ — ~ that depth. It also showed that their 
the superincumbent waves,” of bearing the immense pressure of 
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water, a clumsy engineer suddenly checked the cable while the ves- 
sel was rising on a heavy swell, and the wire parted, no less than 
four hundred mil*s being lost. The vessels put back at once to 
Ireland, and the Niagara, after repairing, retured to the United 
States. Nothing discotiraged, however, by thé e, the company 
immediately caused the manufac vite OF fr cablé in England, and 
on the 8th of March, 1858, the Niagara sailed once more for Ply- 
mouth, where she arrived on the 23d. hice, . 
Second and Third Attempts... 1 P 

The Agamemnor, with other men-of-war, was again detailed 
by the British,Government for the telegraphic entezprise. During 
several months, the. two huge battle-ships lay peacefully side 
by side, coiling in, :day after day, the little cable, scareely two 
fingers thick, which:..was to bind. the two continents together. 
The Niagara was ‘eommanded,, ain the previous -year, by 
Captain William L. Hudson, who for forty-two years, has un- 
tiringly persevered in the service of his country; and the Aga- 
memnon by Captain George W. Preedy, one of the most gallant and 
experienced post captains in the British navy. By the end of May 
the cable was safely coiled on board the two vessels, and on the 10th 
of June the squadron sailed from Plymouth Sound for the rendezvous 
in mid-ocean. They met with.very heavy weather, but succeeded in 
making the splice on the 26th of June, when upwards of forty miles 
of cable were laid. _1t parted, however, in the depths of the sea, 
and a second attempt, commenced on the. 28th, had no better success 
After making the sp ice the yessels separated, but the cable parted 
twice while being paid out from the Niagara, and on the night of the 
29th, as afrerwards ascertained, it broke as it was being submerged 
from the Agamemnon., The vessels were two hundred and ninety- 
one miles asunder, the Agamemnon .having paid out one hundred 
and forty-six miles, and the Niagara one hundred and forty-five, and 
both vessels put back to,Queenstown, Ireland, where they arrived in 
the beginning of July... It was in the commencement.of this expe- 
dition—on the 20th and 2lst of June—that the vessels met, with the 
frightfyl storm which delayed the laying of the wire, and compelled 
the Niagara to separate from the Agamemnon. 

: The Final Success, . 

Three several attempts had now been made, and three decided 
failures had been the consequence. - Wiseacres shook their heads, 
and,testified that they ‘had always expected it; the project was 
mere moonshine,-and success was impossible,” The company did 
not, think so; or, at least, they determined to make one more. trial 
this year. Each vessel had still eleven hundred miles of cable on 
board, and on Saturday, July 17th, the four vessels comprising the 
telegraph squadron sailed from Queenstown. On Thursday, the 
29th, all were waiting, in.a calm sea, at the rendezvous, latitude 
62 deg. 59 N., and longitude 32 deg. 27 W., and the. splice was ef- 
fected atl p.m. Then the two vessels slowly separated, the Aga- 
memnon and Valorous heading for Ireland, the Niagara and Gorgon 
for the coast of Newfoundland, Day after day they steamed on- 
ward through the quiet sea, each with its ever-lengthening trail of 
cable silently dropping to the depths of the Telegraphic Plateau, 
and continually exchanging signals through its electric wire. Thus 
the orcupants of each vessel were kept informed of the safety of 
the cable. Meanwhile, England and America had settled down into 
a profound conviction that the fourth attempt could by no possibility 
succeed. r : 

Nevertheless, on the afternoon of Thursday, August 5th, a tele- 
graphic despatch from: Newfoundland was printed in the New York 
papers, announcing that the Atlantic Cable had been laid! The 
excitement produced by the announcement was immense, although 
it was regarded by many asa hoax. But on the following morning 
further despatches were received, and it became known beyond a 
question that the Niagara had safely reached Trinity Bay, and the 
Agamemnon Valentia, in the night, between the 4th and 5th of 
August, 1858. We cannot here do better than quote the diary kept 
on board the Niagara by Mr. Cyrus W. Field, one of the gentlemen 
most interested in the success of theenterprise. We also reproduce 
a portion of his despatch to the Associated Press: 

Trinity Bay, Saturday, August 7. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Cable was successfully landed here yesterday morning, 
and is in perfect order. 

The Agamemnon has landed her end of the Cable, and we are now receiving 
signals from the Telegraph House at Valentia. 

The United States steamer Niagara and her Majesty’s steamers Gorgon and 
Porcupine leave tor St. Jobns to-morrow. 

Due notice will be given when the Atlantic Telegraph Line will be open for 
public busir ess 

& 


e 
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Journal of Cyrus W. Field. 
Trinity Bay, Saturday, Aug. 7. 

The following are extracts from the journal of Mr. Field, in relation to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Expedition: 

Saturday, July 17.—Chis morning the telegraph fleet sailed from Queenstown, 
Treland, as follows: The Valorous and Gorgon at 11 aM.; the Niegura at 734 
PM ; and the Agamemnon a few hours later. All the steamers are to use coat 
as little as possible in getting to the rendezvous, Up to 5 p.m. clear weather 
and blue sky; from 5 to 9 P.M. overcast, threatening weather and drizzling 
rain; from 9 to 12 P.M. overcast, hazy and squally. 

Sunday, 18.—The Niagera passed Cage Clear in the morning; wind varying 
from W. by W.N.W.; heavy atmosphere cloudy and equally. 

Monday, 19.—Wind varying from W. to N.W.; hazy atmosphere; cloudy and 
rainy. 

Tuesday, 20.—Wind from N.W. to N.; hazy atmosphere; cloudy and squally. 

Wednesday, 21 —Wind N.W. witu a slight variation to the eastward; weather 
cloudy. 

Thursday, £2 —Blue sky and cloudy. 

Friday, 23.—Wind from W. by 8. to W.S.W.; cloudy and hazy atmosphere 
and rain. 

The Niagara a’rived at the ren’ezvous, lat. 52-5, lon. 3°-'0, at 820 pM. 

Saturday, 24.—Wind W.N.N.; hezy atmosphere; cloudy and squally. 

Sunday, 25.—the Valorous arrived at the resdezvous at 44 M.; weather 
calm; hazy and cloudy atmosphere. Capt. Oldham, of the Valorous, came ou 
board of the Niagara. 

Tuesday, 27 —Calm weather; hazy atmosphere. 
reudezvous at 5 P M. 

Wednesday, 28.—Light N.N.W. wind; blue sky and hazy atmosphere. 
Agamemnon arrived at the rendezvous at 5 P.M. 

Thur-day, 29 —Lat. 52-59 N., long. 32°27 W. Telegraph fleet all in sight; 
sea smooth; light wind from 8S.E. toSS8.E.; cloudy. Splice made in the cable 
at 1 p.M.; signals through the whole length of the cable on board both ships 
perfect; depth of water fifteen hundred and fifty fathoms. 

Distance to the entrance of Valentia harbor eight’ hundred and thirteen 
nautical miles, and irom there tw the telegraph house the shore end of the 
cable is Jaid. 

Distance to the entrance of Trinity Bay, N.F , eight hundred an‘! twenty two 
nautical miles, and from there to the telegraph house at head of Bay of Bull’s 
Arm, sixty miles, making in all eight hundred and eighty-two nautical miles. 

The Niagara has sixty-nine miles further to ran than the Agamemnon. 

The Niagara and Agamemnon have each eleven hundred nautical miles of 
cable on board; about the same quantity as last . 

At 734 P M., ship’s time, or 106 p.m. Green time, signals from the Ag:- 
memnon ceased, and the tests applied by the electricians showed that there 
was a want of continuity on the cable, but that the insulation was perfect 
Kept on paying out from the Niagara very slewly, and was constantly apply- 
ing all kinds of electrical tests until 6 P.M., ship’s time, and 1144 P.m., Green- 
wich time, when we again commenced receiving perfect signals trom the Aga- 
memnon. 

Friday, 30.—Lat. 51 50 N., long. 34.49 W. Distance run by observation in 
the last twenty-tiree hours, eighty-nine miles, Paid out one hundred and thirty- 
one miles nine hundred fathoms of the cable, or a surplus of forty-two miles 
nine hundred fathoms over the distance run by observation equal to forty-eight 
per cent. Depth of water, fifteen hundred and fifty to nineteen hundred and 
seventy-five fathoms; wind from §.E. to 5.W.; weather thick and rainy, with 
some sea. The Gorgon in sight. 

At 3-504. M. finished the main deck coil, and commenced paying ont from 
the berth deck. Seven hundred aod twenty-four miles {rom the telegraph 
house at Bay of Buli’s Arm, Trinity Bay. 

At 2-21 Pp. m received sigaals from on board the Agamemnon that they had 
paid ont one hundred and fifty miles of the cabie. 

At 2°34 Pp. m. had paid out from the Niagara one hundred and fifty miles o 
the cable 

Saturday, 31.—Latitude 515 N., longitude 28-14 W. Distance run by ob- 
servation in the last twenty-four hours, one hundred and thirty-seven miles. 
Paid out one hundred and fifty-nine miles eight hundred and fifty-three 
fathoms of the cable, or a surplus of twenty-two miles eight hundred and 
forty-three fathoms ver the distance run by observation—equal to thirteen 


The Gorgon arrived at the 


The 


per cent. Depth of water sixteen hundred and fifty sevreu to twenty-two 
bundre | and fifty fathoms. Wind moderate, 8. W., and from 64. m. N. W. 
by N. Weather cloudy, a little rain and some sea. The Gorgon in sight. 


Total amount of cable passed out two hundred and ninety-one miles seven 
hundred and thirty fathoms. Total distance run by observation, two hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles. Surplus cable paid out over the distance run by 
observation, sixty-five miles seven hundred and thirty fathoms—equal to 
7 nine per cent. Six hundred and fitty-six miles from the telegraph 
10use. 

114 P. M.—Pail out from the Niagara three hundred miles of the cable. 

At 2°45 P. M. received signals from the Agamemnon that they had paid out 
from her three hundred miles of the cable. 

At 6.37 P. M. finished the coil on the berth deck and commenced paying out 
from the lower deck. 








S unday, Aug. 1.—Lat. 50-32 N., long. 41-55 W.; distance run by observation 
duriog the last twenty-faur hours, one hundred and forty five miles. Paid out 
one hun@red and sixty-four miles and six hundred and eighty-three fathoms of 
the cable, or a surplus of nineteen miles six hundred and thirtv fathoms over 
the distance run by obser vation—equal *o fourteen per cent. Depth of water 
nineteen hundred and twenty-fonr fathoms. Wind moderate and fresh from 
N Ln E.to N. E. Weather cloudy and misty, and heavy swell. The Gorgonin 
sight. 

Total amount of cable paid ont four hundred and fifty-six miles four huv- 
dred fathoms. Total amount of distance run by observation three hundred 
ani seventy-one miles. Total amount of surplus cable paid out over the dis- 
tance run eighty-five miles six hundred fathome—equal to twenty-three per 
cent. Five hundred and eleven miles from the telegraph house. 

At 3-5 Pp. M., finished paying out the coil on the lower deck and changed to 
the coil in the hold. 

Monday, 2.—Lat. 40°52 N., long. 45°48 W. Distance run by observation in 
the last twenty-four hours, one hundred and fifty-four miles. Paid out one 
hundred and seventy seven miles fifteen fathoms of the cable, or a surplus of 
twenty-three miles, one hundred fathoms over the distance run—equal to fifteen 
percent. Depth of water. sixteen hundred to twenty-three hundred and eighty- 
five fathoms. Wind N. W. Weather cloudy. . 

The Niagara getting light and rolling very much ; it was not considere? safe 
to carry sail to steady the ship, for in case of accident it might be necessary to 
stop the vessel as soon as possible. 

At 7 A. M. passed and signalled the Cunard steamer from Boston to Liverpool. 

Total amount of cable paid ont six hundred and thirty-three miles five hun- 
fathoms. Total distance run by observation five hundred and twenty-five 
miles, Total surplus cable paid out over the distance run one hundred and 
eight miles five hundred fathoms, or less than twenty-one per cent. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven miles from the telegraph house. 

At 12°38 A.m_, ship’s time, end 3.28 a m., Greenwich time. imperfect insula- 
tion cf the cawle was detected in sending and receiving signals from the Aga- 
memnen, which continued unti! 5 40 4M. ship’s time, or 8 40 Am. Greepwich 
time, when all was right again. The fault was found to be in the Ward room, 
or in about sixty miles from the lower end, which was immediately cut out 
and taken out of cirenit. 

Tuesday, 3.—Lat. 45:17 N., lon. 49:23 W. Distance run by observation in 
the last twenty-four hours one hundred and forty-seven miles, payed out one 
bundred and sixty-one miles, sixty-one fathoms of the cable, or a surplus of 
fourteen miles six hundred and thirteen fathoms over the distance run, equal 
to ten per cent. Depth of water seven hundred and forty-two to eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven fathoms. Wind N.N. W. Weatier very pleasant. 
The Gorgon in sight. 

Total amount of cable paid ont, seven hundred and ninety-five miles three 
hundred fathoms. Total dista: ce run by observation, six hundred and seventy - 
two miles. Total surplus cable paid out over the distance run, one hundred 
and twenty-three miles three hundred fathoms—-less than nineteen per cent. 
Two hundred and ten miles from the telegraph house. 

At 8 264 M., finished paying ont the coil frem the hold, ard commenced 
prying out from the wardroom coil—three hundred and five miles of the cable 
remain‘ng on board at noon. 

At 11-15 AM., ship’s time, received a signal from on board the Agamemnon 
that they had paid out from her seven hundred and eighty miles of the cable. 
During the afternoon and evening passed several icebergs. 

At 919 P.M, ship’s time, received a signal from the Agamemnon that she 
wes in water of two hundred fathoms. 

At 10-20 Pp. m., ship’s time, the Niagara was in water of two hundred fathoms, 
and informed the Agamemnon of the same. 

Wednesday, 4.—Lat. 48-17 N., long. 52-48 W., distance run bv observation 
one hundred and forty-six miles. Paid ont one hundred and fifty-four miles 
one hundred and sixty fathoms of the cable, or a surplus of eight miles three 
hundred aod sixty fathoms over the distance run—equal to six per cent. 
Depth of water less than two bundred fathoms. Weather beautiful and per- 
fectly calm. The Gorgon in sight. 

Total amount of cable paid out, nine hundred and forty-nine miles six 
hunéred and sixty fathoms. Total amount of avrplus cable psid out over 
distance run, one hundred and thirty-one miles six hundred and sixty fathoms 
—about sixteen per cent. Sixty four miles to the telegraph bouse. 

At noon received signals from the Acamemnon that they had paid eut from 
her nine hundred and forty miles of the cable. 

Passed this morning several iceberes. 

Made the land off the entrance to Trinity Bay at 8 Am. Entered Trin'ty Bay 
at 12:30 P Mm. : 

At 2-20 p M., ship’s time, stopped sending signals to the Agamemnon for the 
purpose of making a splice, and at 2-40 P M., ship’s time, commenced sending 
signals again to the Agamemnon. At 5 P.M., saw her Majesty’s steamer 
Porcupine coming to us. At 730 p.m., Capt. Otter, of the Porcupine, came on 
board the Niagara to pilot us to the anchorage near the telegraph house. 

Thursday, 5.—At 1-45 a.m., the Niagara anchored. Distance run since noon 
yesterday sixty-four miles. Amount of cable paid out sixty-six miles three 
hundred and fifty-three fathoms, being a loss of less than four per cent. 

Total avount of cable paid out since the splice was made one thousa..d and 
sixteen miles six hundred fathoms. Total amount of distance run eight hun- 
dred and eighty-two miles, Total amount of csble paid out over distance run 
one hundred and thirty four miles and six hundred fathoms, be'ng a surplus of 
about fifteen per cent. 

At 24M. went ashore in a small boat and informed the rersons in charge of 
the te'egraph house, half a mile from the landing, that the telegraph fleet had 
arrived and were ready to land the end of the eable. 

At 23% AM. received a signal from the Agamemnon that she had paid out 
one thousand and ten miles of the cable. 

At 5-15 a.m. the telegraph cable was landed. At 6 a.m. the shore end of the 
cable was carried into the telegraph house, and a strong current of electricitv 
received through the whole cab'e from the other side of the Atiantic. Captain 
Hudson then read prayers and made seme remarks. 

At 1 P.M. H. M. steamer Gorgon fired a royal salute of twenty-one guns, and 
all the day was discharging the cargo belonging to the Telegraph Company. 

Friday, 6—Have heen receiving all day strovg electric signa's from the 
telegraph house in Valentia. 

Note —We landed here in the words. Until the telegraph instruments are 
all ready and perfectly adjusted, communications cannot pats between the two 
continents, but the electric currents are received freely. You sha'l have the 
earliest intimation when all is ready, but it may be some days before every- 
thing is perfected. The first telegraph message between Evrope and America 
will be from the Queen of England to the President of the United States, «nd 
the second bis reply. CYRUS W. FIELD. 


_We here have a complete record of the proceedings on board the 
Niagara during her six days’ voyage, and we are happy to be able 
to give below a similar abstract of the vovage of the Agamemnon. 
Uniike her sister ship, the British vessel m-t with tempestuous 
weather, and only the admirable seamanship displayed in her man- 
agement saved the cable from a fourth catastrophe. She arrived at 
her destination a few hours only before the Niagara reached Trinity 
Bay. The following statement condenses the observations of the 
voyage: 

July :9.—Cable spliced in lat. 52-8 N., long. 82-27 W. 
8.6% mils, 

7-30, —{Agamemnon stopped fer two hours to splice cable, having found a 
defactive’ place in it. 

July 50. —Niagsra shifted from one coil to another at 54. M. Strain on 
Agsmemn on’s cable 1,800 pounds. 

23° P.* M.—Agamemnon had paid ont 150 miles of cable. 

3:30 Pp. M.—Niagara had paid out 150 miles. 

Acane mnon lost sight of Valorous from !1 Pp. mM to 11-30. 

During the night motion of ship extremely dangerous to cable. 

Ju'y 3. —Noon'—Paroweter falling. 

8 v.’ w.— Very threatening appearance of weather. 

August }—4 A’ M.—Berometer fallen to 29 55 in, 

Noon — Barometer steady, weather unsettled. 

8 Pp. Mm —Motion of ship very dangerous to cable 

August 2—8 a. M.—During the night continuity ceased for ten minutes, but 
was afterwards very good. 

Noon.—Barometer rising, weather improving. 

815P m—Cable seriously endangered by an American schooner passing 
close astern of Agamemnon 

August 3—3 a. M.—An Ameridéan ship passing near Agamemnon was com- 
pelied to heave-to Wntil the latter had passed. 

TP. M—4gametmnon supposed to have arrived in shallower water, strain on 
the cabie (by dynamometer) Having considerably increased—viz., to about 
1,000 poanda, 

Auguat 4—4 a. w'—~Agamemnon changed to last coil of cable. 

Noen.—?roceeling siowly, so as to not close the land before daylight on the 
morning of the 5th. 

3 Pp. wu —Several whales near Agamemnon. 

8 Pp. «.—Valorous went ahead to make the land, and sighted the Valentia 
light at 9- 5 Pp. M., and returned to Agamemnon. 

: August 5—5.30.4.a1—Valorous anchored at Valentia (inner part of Do!us 

Say.) 

6 p. M—Agamemnon anchored in the same place. 

Niagara proceeding up Trinity Bay. 

Electric current complete. 

* Distance by plain sailing; about 811 by the great circle. 


The shore’end of the cable was successfully landed by the boats 
of the Valjorous at three Pp. mM. on the 5th of August, Mr. C. T. 
Bright carrying the end ashore. This portion of the cable was 
new, and not that laid in 1857 by the Niagara. Mr. Bright was at 
once’ placed in charge of the telegraph station at Valentia, and 
exchanged signals with Mr. Whitehouse, the other English electri- 
cian stationed at Trinity Bay. 

The News Received. 

Although the two continents were thus successfully connected on 
the 5th of August, it was not until the 16th that the inaugurating 
message, sent by Queen Victoria to President Buchanan, could be 
transmitted, as considerable delay was caused by the necessary ex- 
periments made with the telegraphing instruments; but on that 
memorable day the message, with its reply, crossed the ocean, and 
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the announcement of the fact, 
which was immediately made pub- 
lic, caused the wildest enthusiasm 
throughout the United States. Our 
readers need not be reminded of 
the celebrations which took place 
in New York and elsewhere on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant. A more 
elaborate jubilee, besides, is plan- 
ned for September Ist, the day of 
our publication. 

The intelligence of the success 
of the Atlantic Telegraph was com- 
municated to Queen Victoria as 
she sat with the Emperor of France 
at the banquet given in Cherbourg 
harbor, August 6th, on board the 
frigate Bretagne. It hadbeen sent 
by special messenger from London. 
So soon as the Royal and Presi- 
dential messages had been trans- 
mitted, congratulatory despatches 
were forwarded by the English to 
the American Directors, by the 
Governor General of Canada to the 
Queen, by Mayor Tiemann to the 
Lord Mayor of London; but the line 
has not yet been opened for business 
purposes, and several hours are still 
required for the passage of a brief 
despatch. This difficulty will, how- 
ever, doubtless speedily be ob- 
viated. 

The first public despatch was sent 
from London, August 25th, and 
appeared in the afternoon papers 
in Hew York on the following day. 
Had the Nova Scotian lines been 
open during the night, it might 
have appeared in the morning 
papers. It brought intelligence of 
peace between the allies and China, 
and the tidings that the mutiny in 
India is almost extinguished. On 
the 27th August a message des- 
patched from London at ten AM. 
was published at three P.M. in New 
York. 

Firancial Statement, 

Our task now draws near its close. 
We have chronicled the latest and 
most imposing triumph of electricity 
and of human genius, and it only 
remains to add a few financial and 
statistical details with reference to 
the subject. The financial and 
general position of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company now appears to 
be as follows: ‘heir original paid 
up capital was £350,000, and this 
has since been increased to £456,000, 
an additional £31,000 having been 
raised a short time back, and 
£75,000 in shares having been 
created, to be handed over in pay- 
ment for the exclusive privileges 
assigned to the eompany, immedi- 
ately on the successful completion 
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of the undertaking. Although the amount to participate in divi- , bring the total to £500,000, and which is required for the stations, 
dend is £456,000, the capital actually received is £381,000. Out | &c., that remain to be established. 


of this the charge of the entire cable has been paid, together with 


The colonial concessions of the company give them an exclusive 


all other expenses, and a small cash balance is still in hand, applic- | right for fifty years as regards the Newfoundland coast and the 
able to the current outlay. It is understood that the only addi-| shores of Labrador and Prince Edward Island, and twenty-five 
tional capital now intended to be raised is the small sum that will ' years as regards Breton Island. They have also a similar privilege 





with her [Indian possessions. 


for twenty-five from the State 
of Maine. rom the respective 
Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States the terms ob- 
tained are a payment of £14,000 
per annum from each, for the trans- 
mission of their messages for fifty 
years, until the dividend amounts 
to six per cent. on the original 
capital of £350,000, after which 
each Government is to pay £10,000 
a year, such payment to be depend- 
ent on the efficient working of the 
line. Previously to the failure of 
the first expedition, which sailed 
on the 4th of August, 1857, and 
lost three hundred and eighty-three 
miles of cable, the £1, shares 
touched about £1,150 or £1,200, 
and the lowest point has been £300, 
a sale having been made at that 
price since the attempt last June, 
when there was an additional loss of 
four hundred and eighty miles. On 
the present occasion it appears that 
nearly five hundred miles of cable 
remain, the total paid out from the 
two ships having been only two thou- 
sand and twenty-two miles. 

The proportion of stock held in 
England and the United States is 
as follows: Of the four hundred 
and fifty-six shares, eighty-eight are 
held in America,.one hundred and 
one in London, eighty-six in Liver- 
pool, thirty-seven in Glasgow, 
twenty-eight in Manchester, and the 
remainder in small quantities else- 
where in England. 

Immediately on the receipt at 
Liverpoot and London of the tele- 
gram announcing the successful 
laying of the cable, the shares of 
£1,000 each, which had been offered 
at £340, advanced to a nominal 
quotation of £600 to £800. Later 
in the day it was found that holders 
were extremely firm, and the final 

rice was £880 to £920. At the 

atest accounts the holders of the 

telegraph shares refused to take 

less than par to £50 premium. 
New Telegraphic Lines. 

The telegraph cable connecting 
the island of Sardinia with Algeria 
might, indeed, be included in this 
table, as it was actually laid in 
1857, but it unfortunately snapped 
within a mile and three quarters 
off the African coast. The end was 
buoyed, but has not, we believe, 
been yet recovered. ‘This line will 
aeey be completed in the year 

859. Among the submarine tele- 
~—_ which next year will un- 
oubtedly see commenced, if not 
completed, the most important 
is that connecting Great Britain 
An agreement has just been com- 


pleted between the British Government and the Red Sea Telegraph 
Company for the construction of a line of telegraph from Alexandria 


to Kurrachee, by the Red Sea and Aden. 


e terms of the agree- 


ment are to the effect that a capital not exceeding £800,000 shall 
be raised, of which five per cent. of the whdle amount subscribed 
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ust be forthwith. The Trea- 
——e ta ay ter a rate of in- 
terest on the amount of capital paid 
up from time to time of four and a 
half per cent. per annum, payable 
half yearly, for the term of fifty 
ears certain. The portion of the 
fine between Alexandria and Aden 
is to be immediately commenced. 
The Postmaster-General stated 
in Parliament on the 30th July that 
by the early part of next year tele- 
graphic communication with India 
would be completed as far as 
Bassorah, in Arabia. The shares 
of this company—stock £1,000,000, 
in £20 shares, first deposit £2— 
were quoted at one-half premium on 
the 12th August. E 
Next year will also bring, in all 
probability, a second and perhars 
a third Atlantic cable, one of which 
will be laid down side by side with 
the present line, and the other be 
carried to the continent of Europe, 
while many, if not all, of the fol- 
lowing lines will be commenced : 
From Charleston to Havana and 
from Havana te Jamaica; from 
Jamaica to Demerara and Brazil; 
from Quebec to Vancouver's 
Island, with other lines in the two 
American continents. In Europe, 
Malta will be connected with Alex- 
andria, and, probably, Malta and 
Gibraltar with England, in order to 
obviate the inconvenience which 
would arise from the interruption 
of land telegraphing in a possible 
war with France; a new line will 
be carried from England to Hol- 
land; and the telegraph just laid 
between Southampton and Alderney 
will probably be prolonged to some 
int—perhaps Cherbourg—on the 
rench coast. A cable will also 
be laid between Spain and the 
Balearic Islands. 
Statistics of the Telegraph. 
The following tabular statement / 
exhibits the length of telegraph 
wires in the different countries of 
ee world at the beginning of 













Miles, 
United States... ccccccccccccccces 35,000 
British America ..........0++0+++ ,000 
South America . uncertain. 
Great Britain . -10,000 
France ...... -» 8,000 
Belgium ........+++ - 550 
. 4,£00 
Holland . -- 600 
Italy...... . 2,500 
Switzerland 1,500 
Spain and Portugal 800 
BED ccccccesccce 5,000 
BED ascecsesoce 000 MR. WOODHOUSE, 


The cost of constructing the telegraphs in use in the United States 
is estimated as exceeding four millions of dollars, and it is calculated 
that no less than four million messages, in round numbers, are 
annually sent to different parts of the Union. 

The following table of submarine telegraph lines, carefully cor- 
rected and enlarged by ourselves, with latest additions, we have 
reason to believe the fullest and most accurate ever published. For 
meng of the figures, however, we are compelled to rely upon an 

8 





English authority, which we see no good reason to question : 

Cables. Miles. Dates. 
i SS. ih bccbecdindsbaninddienestniaadebenes 24 1851 
Dover and Ostend ..............0.00 75 1852 
Holyhead and Howth (Irish Channel). €5 1852 
England and Holland................ 115 1853 
Port Patrick and Donaghadee (two cables) 26 1853 
Frith of Forth (Scotland)................ 4 1855 
Soland, Isle of Wight................ 3 1855 
*Southampton to nnel Islands, about 35 1848 
Denmark, across the Great Belt......... 15 1854 

ye - Little Belt........... 5 1854 

a « NNN 00 0056050000966006600000800000 12 1855 
St. Petersburg to Cronstadt .......... chabbonoesisereusees 10 1856 
Varna to Balaklava (across the Black Sea).......... ++. ++» 340 1855 
Balaklava to Eupatoria .......... SSAC dDRSdacadedeesneuese 60 1855 
Across the Danube at Shumla...............eceeeee eocece 1 1855 
Six Mouths of the Danube...........ccccccccceccccesseeee 6 1857 
Bosphorus near Constantinopie...............ss0+ Seccece 1 1856 
EE Mca iceccsecscccssoocseccs sbodesventses 5 1856 
Spezzia and Corsica........sseccscscsese 85 1854 
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Cables. Miles Dates. 
Corsiea ond Sardinia........ccccccscccccceccsecveseescees 10 1854 
Sardinia and Malta........ssccececcecceeeceeeceeecsescens 375 1857 
MATES OE COETG . o0cc cs cccccccccccocccccccecccoeceocecces 420 1857 
River Hooghly (Bengal) .........seccseeeecesececcccceees 2% 

GOR GT Bh, BRGTONIG e o0500 sccccvcscescccccccesccecoseces 74 1856 

Straits of Northumberland, P. E. 1... 2... 2... cece eeeeeeee 10% 1856 

Gut of Cano, Nova Scotia.........ccccccccccccccsccceces 2 1856 

Mississippi at Paducah........ccccccccscccsccccsccccccces 1 1851 

RAED GE oc cccccvcccccccccccccccccocscccocccccoeses 1950 1858 
Total length of submarine cables ..............+ 3,732 miles, 


* Laid in August, 1858. We have not ascertained the precise length. 
The Future of the Telegraph. 

But all these lines—even the great Atlantic cable—sink into in- 
significance when the telegraphic projects of England are con- 
sidered. Mistress of India, Australia, half North America and vast 
regions in Southern Africa, she will not rest until all her empires 
are connected with an electric chain. By 1860 at furthest the 
British Colonial Minister will telegraph his orders westward to the 
shores of the Pacific in British Columbia, and the President of the 
India Board despatch his proclamations eastward to Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. From Calcutta the chain will be prolonged 
to Singapore, and thence through the Indian Archipelago to Aus- 
tralia; while another line, ascending the coast of Asia, will meet a 

rolongation of the American telegraph at the Aleutian Islands. 

e venture the prophecy that before the year 1865 the girdle of the 
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world will be complete. 












possible. 

As: has recently been well auld, 
the triumph of science ws the Gowe- 
fall of despotiam. Let, therefore, 
every American lover of Uberte 
rejoice; for science has trumped 
in the demonstration that by te 
free worker and thinker everythang 
tnay be aecomplished. 





GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED 
TO CYRUS W. FIELD. 


Mayor Tiemann te 
Field, at the telegraphec banquet, 
held on the dav of jubilee, Sep 
tember Ist, 1858. The medal, a 
stated on the reverse. ss presented 
by “a few of the friends” of Mr 
Field, and was only completed ca 
Friday, August 2th. A lite 
number of bronze copes have been 
struck, as usual, fer distribeties 
among the subscribers te the e- 
ginal. The intrinsic value of the 
medal is eighty-four dollars. it & 
contained in a very handsome cause 
of red velvet, with gold clasps. 


WILLIAM E. EVERETT, 


Chief Eagteeer 0. & Serpe 
Constructor of Mechtieery fer 
the Atiantic Teicgreap® Coen. 


pany. 

Wriss E. Pvemerr wes bere 
April 17th, 1836, ac Watertown, 
Jefferson county, N. ¥ He = 
tered the Nevy as Acsistant Eug- 
neer in October, 19465. and served 
with credit on beard weasels coe- 
nected with the service through the Mexican war, during which 
time his talent gained him promotion. When peace was 

he was ordered to the Bureau of Engineers-in-chief at 

as an assistant to the then engineer, Mr. Charles H. Haewel. the 
same gentleman who is now inspector of steam vessels for the New 
York Board of Underwriters, and also a member of the preseme 
Common Council of this city. To him Mr. Everett is indebted ter « 
part of his education. 

In 1855 Mr. Everett was inted by the United States Gover 
ment a member of a Board of Bn neers, to examine and report epon 
plans which had been furnished by contractors for constrectses of 
machinery for six steam vessels of war then ordered te be bai. OF 
these six vessels the United States steam fr N 1. ome 

In January, 1856, Mr. Everett was or by the of the 
Navy to superintend the construction of machinery which was then 
being made for the Niagara, and when this machi wee com porte < 
Mr. Everett had the satisfaction of receiving the highest eneemienns 
for his share in the honor of thus presenting marine engines eneer- 
passed by those of any steam vessel in the world. These engines 
were built by James Murphy & Co., of this city. ihe Niagere ber. 
ing been ordered to the expedition then fitting out for leyung the 
telegraphic cable, Mr. Everett was direeted to take charge of the 
—= department of that ship. 

n arriving at London those aequainted with the methed of carry 
ing telegraphic cables on board ships decided that the Ningare wae 
entirely unfitted for that purpose, and that her share ip the enter 
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prise must be yielded to some other vrasel. After mature refection, 
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the announcement of the fact, 
which was immediately made pub- 
lic, caused the wildest enthusiasm 
throughout the United States. Our 
readers need not be reminded of 
the celebrations which took place 
in New York and elsewhere on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant. A more 
elaborate jubilee, besides, is plan- 
ned for September Ist, the day of 
our publication. 

The intelligence of the success 
of the Atlantic Telegraph was com- 
municated to Queen Victoria as 
she sat with the Emperor of France 
at the banquet given in Cherbourg 
harbor, August 6th, on board the 
frigate Bretagne. It hadbeen sent 
by special messenger from London. 
So soon as the Royal and Presi- 
dential messages had been trans- 
mitted, congratulatory despatches 
were forwarded by the English to 
the American Directors, by the 
Governor General of Canada to the 
Queen, by Mayor Tiemann to the 
Lord Mayor of London; but the line 
has not yet been opened for business 
purposes, and several hours are still 
required for the passage of a brief 
despatch. This difficulty will, how- 
ever, doubtless speedily be ob- 
viated. 
The first public despatch was sent 
from London, August 25th, and 
appeared in the afternoon papers 
in New York en the following day. 
Had the Nova Scotian lines been 
open during the night, it might 
have appeared in the morning 
papers. It brought intelligence of 
peace between the allies and China, 
and the tidings that the mutiny in 
India is almost extinguished. On 
the 27th August a message des- 
patched from Lordon at ten AM. 
was published at three P.M. in New 
York. 

Financial Statement, 

Our task now draws near its close. 
We have chronicled the latest and 
most imposing triumph of electrici'y 
and of human genius, and it only 
remains to add a few financial and 
statistical details with reference to 
the subject. The financial and 
general position of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company now appears to 
be as follows: ‘Their original paid 
up capital was £350,000, and this 
has since been increased to £456,000, 
an additional £31,000 having been 
raised a short time back, and 
£75,000 in shares having been 
created, to be handed over in pay- 
ment for the exclusive privileges 
assigned to the eompany, immedi- 
ately on the successful completion 
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of the undertaking. Although the amount to participate in divi- bring the total to £500,000, and which is required for the stations, 
dend is £456,000, the capital actually received is £381,000. Out | &c., that remain to be established. 

of this the charge of the entire cable has been paid, together with The colonial concessions of the company give them an exclusive 
all other expenses, and a small cash balance is still in hand, applic- | right for fifty years as regards the Newfoundland coast and the 


able to the current outlay. It is understood that the onl 
tional capital now intended to be raised is the small sum t! 


y addi-| shores of Labrador and Prince Edward Island, and twenty-five 
a 


t will ' years as regards Breton Island. They have also a similar privilege 


with her Indian possessions. 


for twenty-five years from the Sta 
of Maine. rom the respective 
Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States the terms ob- 
tained are a payment of £14,000 
per annum from each, for the trans- 
mission of their messages for fifty 
years, until the dividend amounts 
to six per cent. on the original 
capital of £350,000, after which 
each Government is to pay £10,000 
a year, such payment to be depend- 
ent on the efficient working of the 
line. Previously to the failure of 
the first expedition, which sailed 
on the 4th of August, 1857, and 
lost three hundred and eighty-three 
miles of cable, the £1, shares 
touched about £1,150 or £1,200, 
and the lowest point has been £300, 
a sale having been made at that 
price since the attempt last June, 
when there was an additional loss of 
four hundred and eighty miles. On 
the present occasion it appears that 
nearly five hundred miles of cable 
remain, the total paid out from the 
two ships having been only two thou- 
sand and twenty-two miles. 

The proportion of stock held in 
England and the United States is 
as follows: Of the four hundred 
and fifty-six shares, eighty-eight are 
held in America,.one hundred and 
one in London, eighty-six in Liver- 
pool, thirty-seven in Glasgow, 
twenty-eight in Manchester, and the 
remainder in small quantities else- 
where in England. 

Immediately on the receipt at 
Liverpoot and London of the tele- 
gram announcing the successful 
laying of the cable, the shares of 
£1,000 each, which had been offered 
at £340, advanced to a nominal 
quotation of £600 to £800. Later 
in the day it was found that holders 
were extremely firm, and the final 
aoe was £880 to £920. At the 

atest accounts the holders of the 
telegraph shares refused to take 
less than par to £50 premium. 
New Telegraphic Lines. 

The telegraph cable connecting 
the island of Sardinia with Algeria 
might, indeed, be included in this 
table, as it was actually laid in 
1857, but it unfortunately snapped 
within a mile and three quarters 
off the African coast. The end was 
buoyed, but has not, we believe, 
been yet recovered. ‘This line will 
pay be completed in the year 

859. Among the submarine tele- 
o— which next year will un- 
oubtedly see commenced, if not 
completed, the most important 
is that connecting Great Britain 
An agreement has just been com- 


pleted between the British Government and the Red Sea Telegraph 
Company for the construction of a line of telegraph from Alexandria 


to Kurrachee, by the Red Sea and Aden. 


e terms of the agree- 


ment are to the effect that a capital not exceeding £800,000 shall 
be raised, of which five per cent. of the whdle amount subscribed 
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must be paid forthwith. The Trea- 
sury are to guarantee a rate of in- 
terest on the amount of capital paid 
up from time to time of four and a 
half per cent. per annum, payable 
half yearly, for the term of fifty 

ears certain. The portion of the 

e between Alexandria and Aden 
is to be immediately commenced. 

The Postmaster-General stated 
in Parliament on the 30th July that 
by the early part of next year tele- 
graphic communication with India 
would be completed as far as 
Bassorah, in Arabia. The shares 
of this company—stock £1,000,000, 
in £20 shares, first deposit £2— 
were quoted at one-half premium on 
the 12th August. . 

Next year will also bring, in all 
probability, a second and perhays 
a third Atlantic cable, one of which 
will be laid down side by side with 
the present line, and the other be 
carried to the continent of Europe, 
while many, if not all, of the fol- 
lowing lines will be commenced : 
From Charleston to Havana an 
from Havana te Jamaica; from 
Jamaica to Demerara and Brazil; 
from Quebec to Vancouver's 
Island, with other lines in the two 
American continents. In Europe, 
Malta will be connected with Alex- 
andria, and, probably, Malta and 
Gibraltar with England, in order to 
obviate the inconvenience which 
would arise from the interruption 
of land telegraphing in a possible 
war with France; a new line will 
be carried from England to Hol- 
land; and the telegraph just laid 
between Southampton and Alderney 
will probably be prolonged to some 

int—perhaps Cherbourg—on the 

rench coast. A cable will also 
be laid between Spain and the 
Balearic Islands. 

Statistics of the Telegraph. 

The following tabular statement | 
exhibits the length of telegraph 
wires in the different countries of 
o. world at the beginning of 
1858 : 
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South America ..........+++. uncertain. 
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Belgium ....cccccscccccccccccees 550 
Germany and Austria ...........- 4,£00 
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The cost of constructing the telegraphs in use in the United States 
is estimated as exceeding four millions of dollars, and it is calculated 
that no less than four million messages, in round numbers, are 


annually sent to different parts of the Union. 


The following table of submarine telegraph lines, carefully cor- 


rected and enlarged by 
reason to believe the full 


ourselves, with latest additions, we have 
est and most accurate ever published. For 


meng of the figures, however, we are compelled to rely upon an 
8 


English authority, which we see no good reason to question : 
Cables. Miles. 
EE BI isn as00008s0snsenesnsecsneseees ceoseeces 





Dover and Ostend 


Holyhead and Howth (Irish Channel).... 65 
ED SENN 55s cdpdendubdsannedee ss ses0eseseere 415 
Port Patrick and Donaghadee (two cables)...........+++++ 26 
Frith of Forth (Scotland)...........eseeeeees aeeeeecococe 4 


SE SEO Tiscsckdikaabadigueesse teeeeeeee cocee 8 
*Southampton to Channel Islands, about.....s.seeeeeeeees 35 
Denmark, across the Great Belt.............+. ecccccccccee 

a “ SRUED BON. 0000000000 cces cee coccccce o 

“ bas Boand 0000 cccccccces Cc cccccccccccccs 12 
St. Petersburg to Cronstadt ...........cceecceescsesecs eee 
Varna to Balaklava (across the Black Sea) 
Balaklava to Eupatoria ...... 00000000 60000060000000 000000 
Across the Danube at Shumla................se000s 
Six Mouths of the Danube............. eceeeee er ccceccoes ° 
Bosphorus near Constantinopie 
Straits of Messina 









Dates. 


1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1855 
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Cables. Miles Dates. 
Corsiea ond Sardimia........cccccccscccccecccccccecccscscs 10 1854 
SarGinle and Malte. ....ccccccccccccccccescccecccecsoccces 375 1857 
Malin O06 CONES. 6000ccccceccccccss cocccccecsccocsocceece 420 1857 
River Hooghly (Bengal) ........sssecssececeeeececseceece 2% 

NE OE Bis BN a5 04 4:6:04. 06546 000060 066060006068 0008 74 1856 

Straits of Northumberland, P. E. 1... ......-..ceceeseeeeee 10% 1856 

Gut of Canso, Nova Scotia.........csccccccccccscsccesces 2 1856 

Mississippi at Paducah.........cccecsccceccceccrsescceees 1 1851 

AAS GIR. coc ccves cosccccccscecccecccsscccescoccoe 1950 1858 
Total length of submarine cables .......... ++++3,732 miles, 


* Laid in August, 1858. We have not ascertained the precise length. 
The Future of the Telegraph. 

But all these lines—even the great Atlantic cable—sink into in- 
significance when the telegraphic projects of England are con- 
sidered. Mistress of India, Australia, half North America and vast 
regions in Southern Africa, she will not rest until all her empires 
are connected with an electric chain. By 1860 at furthest the 
British Colonial Minister will telegraph his orders westward to the 
shores of the Pacific in British Columbia, and the President of the 
India Board despatch his proclamations eastward to Bombay, 
Caleutta and Madras. From Calcutta the chain will be prolonged 
to Singapore, and thence through the Indian Archipelago to Aus- 
tralia; while another line, ascending the coast of Asia, will meet a 

rolongation of the American telegraph at the Aleutian Islands. 

e venture the prophecy that before the year 1865 the girdle of the 
world will be complete. 
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Nor will tkis be less a benefit 
to our own Republic than to the 
empire which will assume the cost 
of the magnificent enterprise. 

eady, in our commerce, we share 
the world with England. Note sea 
or a harbor, in which the union jack 
is waving, but the stars and stripes 
are floating in amicable rivalry at 
its side. pt - our foreign ten- 
nage is approaching that of Great 
Britain—already our voice obtains 
a respectful attention from her 
which few European empires can 
command ; and the telegraphic wire 
which conveys an order to one 
stately British frigate will at the 
same time communicate with a 
dozen of our peaceful trading ships. 
Our interests are becoming, with 
every succeeding day, more closely 
intertwined ; and the task of sepa- 
rating their courses will s ily 
become—if it be not already—im- 
possible. 

As‘has recently been well said, 
the triumph of science is the down- 
fall of despotism. Let, therefore, 
every American lover of liberty 
rejoice; for science has triumphed 
in the demonstration that by the 
free worker and thinker everything 
may be aecomplished. 





GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED 
TO CYRUS W. FIELD. 


WE are enabled to engrave this 
handsome medal, exeeuted by Mr. 
G. H. Lovett, for presentation by 
Mayor Tiemann to Mr. C. W. 
Field, at the telegraphic banquet, 
held on the day of jubilee, Sep- 
tember Ist, 1858. The medal, as 
stated on the reverse, is presented 
by “a few of the friends” of Mr. 

ield, and was only completed on 
Friday, August 2ith. A limited 
number of bronze copies have been 
struck, as usual, for distribution 
among the subscribers to the ori- 
ginal. The intrinsic value of the 
medal is eighty-four dollars. It is 
contained in a very handsome case 
of red velvet, with gold clasps. 


WILLIAM E. EVERETT, 
Chief Engineer U. 8S. Navy— 

Constructor of Machinery for 

the Atiantic Telegraph Com. 

pany. 

Witiram E. Everett was born 
April 17th, 1826, at Watertown, 
Jefferson county, N. Y. He en- 
tered the Navy as Assistant Engi- 
neer in October, 1845, and served 
with credit on board vessels con- 
nected with the service through the Mexican war, during which 
time his talent gained him promotion. When peace was proclaimed 
he was ordered to the Bureau of Engineers-in-chief at Washington, 
as an assistant to the then engineer, Mr. Charles H. Haswell, the 
same gentleman who is now inspector of steam vessels for the New 
York Board of Underwriters, and also a member of the present 
Common Council of this city. To him Mr. Everett is indebted for a 
part of his education. 

In 1855 Mr. Everett was appointed by the United States Govern- 
ment a member of a Board of Boy ineers, to examine and report upon 
plans which had been furnished by contractors for construction of 
machinery for six steam vessels of war then ordered to be built. Of 
these six vessels the United States steam frigate Niagara is one. 

In January, 1856, Mr. Everett was ordered by the Secretary of the 
Navy to superintend the construction of machinery which was then 
being made for the Niagara, and when this machinery was completed 
Mr. Everett had the satisfaction of receiving the highest encomiums 
for his share in the honor of thus presenting marine engines unsur- 
passed Oy those of any steam vessel in the world. Those engines 
were built by James Murphy & Co., of this city. ihe Niagara hav- 
ing been ordered to the expedition then fitting out for laying the 
telegraphic cable, Mr. Everett was direeted to take charge of the 
engineer department of that ship. 

_ On arriving at London those acquainted with the method of carry- 
ing telegraphic cables on board ships decided that the Niagara was 
entirely unfitted for that purpose, and that her share in the enter- 
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however, Mr. Everett prepared a set of diagrams showing the ship 
could be altered to suit the purpose. The plans were very minute, 
showing every bulkhead that would require to be removed, and every 
beam that would require to be trussed, the full labor of which can 
only be appreciated by those familiar with such subjects. These 

lans were approved by Captain Hudson and the officers of the 
Siagers, and the ship was immedia:ely ordered to Portsmouth for 
alteration, and thus enabléd to perform the part which has showered 
honor upon the country and immortality upon every one connected 
with the enterprise. 

The ship thereupon departed from England to lay the cable, but 
it was soon demonstrated that. with the machinery then used, the 
wire never could be laid, and in a short time it parted entirely, and 
the ship returned. 

On arrival in England the directors of the company requested 
Mr. Everett to give them his views of the kind of machine that 
would hereafter require to be used in cable-laying, and without his 
knowledge wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, requesting that Mr. 
Everett might be temporarily vélvesed from his duties in the navy 
and permitted to enter their service. : 

This request, it was thought, the rules of the service would not 
ermit, and it was denied; but on the arrival of Mr. Cyrus W. 
‘ield in this country, he, in conjunction with many distinguished 

men at Washington, made representations to the Secretary, in- 
ducing him to rescind his determination, and grant Mr. Everett the 
required permission. 

Mr. Everett accordingly sailed from this country in company 
with Mr. Field, on board the Persia, and again arrived in England 
in January of the present year. 

He received from the Atlantic Telegraph Company full creden- 
tials; they ordered him to invent and construct, without regard to 
cost, suitable machinery for paying out the cable, neither Jimiting 
nor controlling him in any respect. 

Having already a just idea of the description of machine that 
would be required, after two months’ labor without cessation (there 
being a set of men during the night and another during the day), 
at a cost trifling in comparison with what had been expended on 
other machines, Mr. Everett had the satisfaciion of exhibiting his 
work in complete running order. ' 

The first engineers in that country had been solicited by the 
company to visit the machine, inspect its working, and report to the 
company any defect that could be noticed or any improvement that 
could be suggested. 

It is only necessary to say that, on reception of those reports, 
the company at once ordered Mr. Everett, without alteration of his 
model, to complete machines for the Agamemnon and for the 
Niagara. 

Here was a triumph not alone for the company or for Mr. Everett, 
but for the United States as well—a triumph, that one of her éngi- 
neers, who but a few months previous had arrived in England'com- 
paratively unknown, should in those few months have risen to the 
notice and esteem of all; and should be thus desired to construct 
machinery not for the U.S. ship Niagara alone, but for H. B. M. 
ship Agamemnon also. 

‘The sequel is known. Those machines were built*-by “Mr. 
Everett, and those machines laid the cable, in smooth water or in 
rough, in storms or in calms, in the shallow part of the sea where 
the wire lays on the crests of mountains, or in thé great depths 
where it follows the bend of valleys; gifted with power of speed and 

ower of control, almost unguided, the machines did their work. 

With full confidence, Mr. Everett during the whole voyage paid 
but little attention to the machine on board of the Niagara, think- 
ing it could take care of itself; but with a mind wholly bent upon 
the success of tre enterprise, scarcely lying down to sleep, and 
then without undressing, he was to Le seen in the bold, directing, 
as he had been requested to do by the company, the whole of the 
paying-out operations from the Niagara. 

In the foregoing biography there is much room for study, and 
wher the excitement consequent upon the recent success of the 
expedition shall have passed away, that study will leave the name 
of Mr. Everett in rank second only, if second at all, to that of Cyrus 
W. Field. 


MR. WOODHOUSE 


Tus distinguished engineer, whose brilliant services in laying 
down the Atlantic cable have justly given him a niche among the 
benefaetors of his race, was born in Leic«stershire, England, in 
1815, of an ancient family. 

From his earliest years he was destined for a civil engineer, and 
was educated with great care. When the necessity for a telegraphic 
communication withthe Ciimea, during the late war, wa; felt, he 
was employed to'‘supérintend it, and accomplished the task of lay- 
ing the wire from Vatna to Halaklava, and afterwards irom that 

ort co Eupatoria, with great efficiency and despatch. Perhaps the 

Sritish Government could not have selected a better man, since he 
had already acquired considerable reputation by the admirable 
manner in which he had laid several of the submarine cables be- 
tween Ergland and Ireland. 

In person he is tall and stout, being above six feet two inches in 
stature. His manners are couiteous and urassuming; altogether 
he is an excellent specimen of a British scientific officer. He left 
for England last week in the Niagara. 








(From Advance Sheets furnished us by the courtesy of the 
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CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 
THE BERTAUDIERE. 


CHAPTER IIi.—COMMANDANT SCIIWILLWEIN DISPLAYS HIS LOGIC—A 
FEMALE OF IIS INTRODUCED. 
Sr. Leu was no sooner wounded than the young men crowded 


around him, each eager to render what service was in his power. 

One of these, and the most assiduous, was St. Marcel, who, as 
soon as his adversary fell, rushed to his aid, hastily pushing away 
the anxious group forming round, tlieitwounded comrade. It was 
he who first unhooked his vest, and examined the puncture made 
by his own weapon. It had pierced the breast obliquely, the thrust 
having been diverted by a small gold locket. which. depended from 
his neck by a silken ribbon. St. Marcel..cemoved the trinket, and 
discovered on one side the miniature of a young and beautiful 
female. Although much moved by this discovery, from the connec- 
tion he fancied it to have with the mysterious ring, he concéaled 
his emotion, and raising the head of the suflerer upon his left 
shoulder, attempted to revive him, 

“ Air! Give him air!” cried he, making a motion with his hand 
for the crowd to disperse ; “ more air—let some one proceed for 
the surgeon.” 

These events occupied but a very few minutes, during which time 
no one had thought of the commandant, until he recalled himself 
into notice. This worthy individual, whose continual libations ap- 
peared te produce but one effect, that of increasing his inclination 
to continue them, was discussing the remains of a well-filled goblet, 
when St. Marcel’s voice struck his ear. 

“The surgeon,” he exclaimed, “the surgeon! Who talks of the 
surgeon! A surgeon is useful enough to crop alimb for which a 
man has no further use ; but I'll have no surgeon here for the prick 
of a sword.” So saying he rung a small hand bell which was speed- 
ily answered. “ Tell dame Dorothy to come hither,’ continued he, 
“ and tell her to make haste.” 

Now this last admonition was perfectly useless, dame Dorothy 
never having been known to make haste in her life. Although at- 
tached to Commandant Schwillwein, no one had ever clearly ascer- 
tained in what particular capacity. 

Known as having always formed part and parcel of the com- 
mandant’s worldly effects, commonly designated aggage, it 
would have been a complete paradox to determine the precise 
period when she first condescended to be included in this particular 
category of his moveables. Some went so far as to affirm her to be 
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| his spouse ; others, less charitable, said no less, but left an asper- 
sion upon her immaculateness, by questioning the definite degree of 
countenance given to the connection by the Church. 

In due time, that is, as soon as possible, dame Dorothy answered 
the summons from the saloon, and appeared at the door with as 
small a degree of discomposure as might be expected in a matron 
suddenly exposed to the feu de file of twenty-two eyes of sundry 
color and expression, belonging to exactly half that number of 
owners. 

The matron saw ata glance what particular attribute of her min- 
istry was in requisition, a femarkable proof of thé sharpness of her 
perceptive fagulties, and advanced to the spot where St. Leu was 
extended, his head still reclining on St. Marcel’s shoulder. 

She now knelt. beside the wounded man, and tested the artery at 
the wrist. She next bared his breast a little;more, placing the 
middle finger of; her left hand on the wound. Aftera few moments 
of profound attention, the commandant exclaimed, 

“ Dead !—Dorothy 7” 

“No!” responded she. 

“ Dangerous?” continued Schwillwein, inquiringly. 

“Yes!” re-echoed the sententious Dorothy, making a sign with 
her hand for the campany to withdraw ; and, assisted by St. Marcel, 
she placed St. Leu in a less inconvenient position, and proceeded to 
operate upon him with the lint and its ctceteras. 

“ Gentlemen !?’.,said, Schwillwein, hemming, ‘it was necessary, 
for the honor: of his, most Christian Majesty’s royal corps of mus- 
keteers, that the ‘Sieur St. Marcel le Trouvé should obtain satisfac- 
tion for the insult put upon him by the .’Sieur St, Leu; but you are 
all aware that }1. M. Cs Majesty bas,formally and expressly prohibit- 
ed duelling.’ 

“Yes! yes!?vesponded the company. 

“And that any person.or persons convicted of infringing, this 


suggestive glance vpon his subordinates— 

“ Yes, yes, commandant! we understand,” responded they. 

“Gentlemen! We now come to the most important point of this 
question. We have honored H. M. C. Majesty's royal.corps of 
musketeers ; but not his royal ordonnance, as was our duty; that 
is, no—it is our duty to honor it, but was notin this, instance—and 
why ?” here the eye and ahalf sparkled triumphantly ;.‘‘and why, 
Irepeat? Because, gentlemen, it was our @uty to honor H. M. C. 
Majesty's royal corps of musketeers first!” 

“The honor of the corps first; after that——H. M. C. Majesty's 
ordonnance !” but it remained doubtful whether, the last remark 
was intended as a sentiment, or merely the fag. end of a short soli- 
loquy. 

His mission, however, was not yet fulfilled. The two principals 
in this affair embarrassed him ; but so numerous are the resources 
of a fertile genius that an expedient at once suggested itself, and 
the commandant had no sooner conceived his idea than he put it 
into execution. 

“Sieur St. Marcel le Trouvé!” said he, clearing his throat; “ the 
occurrence of this evening places me under the painful necessity of 
requesting you to deliver up yoursword. You will consider yourself 
under arrest for the next week, during which time you will please to 
deprive us of the pleasure of your company!” , 

“ Commandant,” answered St. Marcel, “ 1am yours very obediently. 
My sword lies in yon corner. Pray where am I to enjoy my soli- 
tude 7” 

“In your own apartment, ‘Sieur St. Marcel, where—-” 

“Commandant,” interrupted the latter, “ you would favor me by 
permitting me to remain a prisoner here, in your house, to tend St. 
Leu in the capacity of nurse ; Madame Dorothy will of course wear 
the gorget.” 

“Thou art a good comrade ;” responded the melting Schwillwein ; 
“and knowing how to kill, would’st learn how to cure,eh? Re- 
main, and welcome; and,” added he, in a low tone, ‘do enjoy 
thyself.” Then, raising his voice, he addressed his guests. ‘ Gentle- 
men, I think it will be prudent for you to—!” here the eye and a half 
twinkled and travelled in the direction of the door. 

His guests, taking the hint, departed forthwith, saluting the com- 
mandant, and tending a hand to St. Marcel, the latter and dame 
Dorothy, joined by Schwillwein, now directed their whole attention 
to St. Leu, who gave symptoms of returning consciousness. 


CHAPTER IV.—A SCENE 
SECRET 


IN THE BASTILE. 
CLOSET IN THE 


THE DISCOVERY OF A 
WALL, 


In the apartment designated as the council-chamber, situated to the 
right of the passage between the two first corps-de-gardes leading 
into the great inner court, sat the ‘Sieur Benigne d'Auvergne de St. 
Mare, the governor, and Corbé, his nephew, the lieutenant- 
governor. 

lt was a large, lofty room—a den rather—of oblong form, ill- 
furnished, and dingy with dirt and smoke, which for three centuries 
had been gradually encrusting the uncemented walls ; these, dank and 
clammy,and here and there peeled and time-eaten into holes, exudated 
bulkless drops of moisture—like beads—which stood first motionless 
and irresolute upon the surface ; then slowly joined ; then, in self- 
formed rivulets of serpentine course, chased one another thick and 
fast down the massive stonework, emptying themselves into tiny 
pools, fed by similar tributaries, and which, obeying, in their turn, 
the same law of gravitation, slowly sought their level in the hollows 
worn into the stone-floor by the feet of countless victims. 

St. Mare was a diminutive old man, now eighty years of age. Lis 
complexion, naturally sallow, had been scorched, by asouthern sun, 
into the color of ochre, and the dying glare of the still blazing log— 
as he held his head three-quarters averted from it—imparted to his 
face the appearance of a live coal of overgrown dimensions, with 
two spots in the upper part, burning more fiercely than the rest. 
Cruelty—innate cruelty and cunning—were imprinted in the deep 
furrows of his brow, so puckered up and be wrinkled, that the low, 
compressed, retreating forehead resembled a strip of parchment di- 
viding his eyes from his hair; the latter, hardly grizzled, grew thick 
and strong, and fell in a queue behind. 

Likewise cast in a dwartish mould, but ill-formed, and of a meagre 
though sinewy frame, Corbé formed a fitting pendant to his uncle ; his 
repulsive features were rendered more hideous by their peculiar ex- 
pression, embodying every vice, without a glimpse of one redeeming 
virtue ; a mass of red hair fell in lanky shocks over his face and 
shoulders; whilst his deep-sunken gray eyes, shot with blood, 
glowed like those of a ferret. 

To these two were entrusted the supreme direction of the govern- 
ment of the Bastile and the fate of the unfortunate prisoners. 

“‘ As he refuses his food,’ observed Corbé to St. Mare, “ I ordered 
Ru to leave him to his humor, and give him no more.” 


“Thou didst well,” responded ®t. Mare. “Saidst thou two 
days?” 

“This is the third, worthy uncle, that nothing has passed his 
lips.” 


“What was the purport of the letter of anticipation concerning 
him ?” asked St. Mare. 

“ To allow him the ordinary of the chateau,” replied Corbé. 

“Tis too much for these prisoners,” growled St. Mare. “ Nephew, 
we must retrench the expenditure. From to-morrow, place them on 
half allowance of wine ; since they will not drink it, they cannot 
want it ;"’ and he exchanged a chuckle with his ne phew. 

“ That,” observed the latter, “ will save ten bottles a day, uncle ; 
and, at the end of the year, put four thousand livres in our pocket! 
Shall we not commence towight?’ 

“ Thou art ever reckoning gains, 
half flattering smile ; “ but art thou s: 
will noi take his food 7?” 

‘So sure, that if he hold out two days longer, we shall have to 
send him to St. Paul's by night,” chuckled Corbé. 
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law,’ continued he, draining a goblet, and bestowing a peculiarly } 





“TIum !” grunted St. Mare, shaking his heal; ** what 2 fool for his 
pains! Hast gone thy rounds, Corbé ?” 

“ Didst ever know me fail in my duty, uncle ?” ; 

“IT said not that; but hast thou seen to the scaffolding on the 
towers, and assured thyself of its safety 7” 

“T have withdrawn the solid traverse planks, uncle, and placed 
sawn ones in their stead ; tis only ninety feet te the bottom!” here 
he grinned in the old man’s face, and rubbed his hands with exulta- 
tion at his scheme for trapping any prisoners who might attempt 
escape that way. 

“Corbé,” said the governor, “thou art above price! Thou de- 
servest favor at the hands of majesty itself.” Here he stopped ; 
after a short pause he looked around suspiciously, drew nearer to 
his nephew, and in a hollow whisper continued, with trepidation, 
“ Deserve my confidence, nephew, and thou shalt learn the secret of 
No. 3 La Bertaudiére !” 

“What!” exclaimed the lieutenant-governor, half rising from his 
seat; “ the secret of the Iron Mask ?” 

“ Hush! Chut!” hurriedly interposed St. Mare, listening anxiously ; 
“T heard the drawbridge fall ;” and in confirmation of his assertion, 
the opening of doors became audible ; the clank of arms echoed 
distinctly from without, accompanied by the heavy tramp of soldiery ; 
the next minute the muskets were grounded, the door of the council- 
chamber swung open, and, unannounced, entered D’Argenson. 

“ Tonnerre dieu! ’sieur governor,’ exclaimed he, unceremoni- 
ously advancing ; “ ’tis surely dark enough for a lamp.” 

St. Mare and Corbé slowly rose, as D’Argenson’s figure became 
distinct in the gloom, and bowing to him with a mixture of respect 
and fear, the former hesitatingly responded, 

“ Pardon us, monseigneur! but my nephew and I were absorbed 
in conversation, and did not observe the fall of day; we will, how- 
ever, call for lights.” 

“Nay, nay! ‘Sieur St. Marc ; since thy humor is to sit in darkness, 
I will conform to it: only, throw on another log, for the night is 
chilly, and thy apartment strikes damp, as though it were not often 
aired.” Suiting the action to the word, he at once threw upon the 
embers two heavy pieces of wood, which soon catching fire, com- 
menced casting out a volume of flame and smoke, and a bright glare 
into the chamber ; he then took possession of the chair just vacated 
by Corbé, and beckoning to the governor to reseat himself, con- 
tinned, “‘ If thou hast done talking to thy nephew, ‘sicur governor, I 
would hold some private conversation with thee.” 

“ Corbé,” said St. Mare, “I will see thee presently.” 
word had left his uncle's lips Corbé had disappeared. 

“ Ventre-bleu !” ejaculated D'Argenson, “ thy nephew hasa notion 
of hreeding, Sieur St. Marc ; he is not so slow of apprehension as he 
looks!” and he drew his chair closer up to the governor's. 

“ Monseigneur is complimentary,” growied St. Marc, “ but he has 
only to look and he is obeyed.” 

“ Thou liest, ‘sieur governor!” deliberately 1etorted D’Argenson, 
glaring into the face of the astounded and half-affrighted St. Mare ; 
“] tell thee thou liest, and thou knowest it. Hast thou nota prisoner 
in No. 2 La Bertauditre 7” 

St. Mare trembled as the lieutenant of police questioned him thus 
closely respecting a man whom he expected would, within a few 
days, die of starvation. Fearful of encountering the lynx-like gaze 
of his interrogator, he averted his head, as he hesitatively responded : 

“ Monseigueur, he refuses his food, no kind of nourishment tempts 
him ; yet the ordinary of the chateau, which, according to your 
letter of anticipation xs 

“The ordinary of the chateau!” vociferated D’Argenson, inter- 
rupting him, and emphasizing the word; “I know all, ’sieur 
governor! Thou hast wilfully misinterpreted the purport of that 
letter. He is rated at fifteen livres per day, and yet thou pratest to 
me of the ordinary-———” 

“"Twere wasting his majesty’s food to give it where it is not 
needed, lieutenant,” hastily observed St. Marc, in turn interrupting 
D’Argenson. 

“ And wasting his majesty’s gold,” retorted the latter, “to bury 
it in a pouch which already overflows, ’sieur governor! But hearken, 
St. Mare. Itis my pleasure that thou treat No. 2 La Bertauditre 
with all the liberality thou canst boast of, and that thou allow him 
the best the Bastile affords. He must not die, sang dieu!” Here 
he arose, and casting a withering glance upon the pallid and trem- 
bling governor, continued, “ Beware how thou disobeyest my 
commands, or I will crush thee, tonnnere dieu! as thou didst the 
Duke de Lauzun’s spider,” and turning on his heel, he abruptly 
quitted the chamber. 

“So, so, uncle!” said the lieutenant-governor, frowning, “ the 
lieutenant of police essayeth the high hand in the Bastile too! By 
Heaven! I wish we held him within its walls.” 

“He is not honest enough for that, Corbé! ButIam glad thou 
didst so well conceal thyself ; that closet will do us good service.” 

“T lost not a word, worthy uncle! not a whisper can escape 
unheard. D’Argenson himself, with all his cunning, would never 
suspect its existence there.” 

“* Nephew! the man is a very demon, and knows the thoughts that 
lie deepest in the soul.” 

Corbé shook his head, looked around him suspiciously, and then 
muttered, in a half-whisper, 

“ There is treachery ; uncle! he has his spies where they are least 
expected ; aye—even within the walls of the Bastile.” 

“Ah! sayest thou so with reason, nephew?” inquired St. Marc ; 
mort diew! Name him thou dost suspect; the dungeons of the 
ditch shall be a heaven to him.” 

“Chut!” exclaimed Corbé ; here he smiled, significantly jerking 
his head in the direction of the wall, as he continued, “ walls have 
ears.” 

“And tongues too—which thou can’st not gag!” exclaimed a 
hollow voice, that appeared to proceed from the door of the 
apartment. 

St. Mare and Corbé started up from their seat, the latter rushing 
to the door, the former tottering after him, and exclaiming, 

“ Curses! curses! we are betrayed !” 

Corbé had scarcely opened the door than he retreated a few 
paces, followed by an individual of gigantic proportions, upon 
whose swarthy features gleamed the red light of the blazing log. 

The uncle and the nephew became aware of the presence of 
Jacques. 

“ What saidst thou? knave—traitor—eaves-dropper!” vociferated 
St. Mare, trembling with rage and astonishment, while his not less 
astonished nephew, with hand upon his sword, seemed half-inclined 
to attack the spy. 

“ ‘Sieur governor,” retorted Jacques, unmoved either by the anger 
of St. Mare or by the menacing attitude of Corbé, “thou art prodi- 
gal of titles ; but they befit me less worthily than thine office betit- 
teth thee, for I know not how I have merited them.” 

“ And heardst thou nothing from usere thou did’st enter? 
observed the governor, in a tone so hurried that it betrayed the 
anxious intereat he felt in the reply. 

“Thy doors are thick, ’sieur governor, and so are thy walls,” 
responded Jacques, “and need be when those within fear their 
words are heard without. But thou tamperest with my time, which 
is eisewhere required, and I would complete my business with 
thee.” 

“ Thou art a knave of ready wit, but hast played the eaves-dropper 
to a secret, whith we would remained such: hence thou stirrest not 
ére thou swearest not to divulge it ; swear—and thou art free!” 

“ Why, hark ye, ‘sieur governor,” responded Jacques, “ dost thick 
to frighten me with a skewer? Thine own weapon, even though 
riven to the end of thy lieutenant’s, would be no match against 
this!” and he coolly withdrew from beneath | 
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“Traitor!” roared Corbé, “thou hast it then;” and he made a 
lunge at the spy... 

Jacques, who perceived his intention, stepped aside to avoid the 
thrust, and ere Corbé recovered his position, dashed the weapon 
from his grasp ; seizing him by the bair of the head he hurled him 
with tremendous force, and he fell senseless, in a heap, against the 
wall. St. Mare had not time to prevent the movement, nor to rescue 
his nephew, whilst Jacques, who had scarcely moved from his place, 
now advanced towards him as he stood irresolute whether to recede 
or to resist, or to seek safety in flight. 

“ ‘Sieur governor,” said the spy, “I intend thee no harm ; thou art 
too old to court my vengeance. | bear this to thee from Monseigneur 
d’Argenson ; which, safely delivered into thy hands, my mission 
ends ;” and he tendered to the paralyzed governor a piece of parch- 
ment with a large seal appended thereto. “Thou wilt perhaps be 
my safe conduct to the first gate; next time I come pay me the 
courtesy due to those who are protected by that seal.” 





CHAPTER V.—TIIE SISTERS AND THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


Ture reader must now return to the balconied apartment looking out 
upon the Rue D’Enfer, where, also, he will picture to himself Julie 
and Jeanne de St. Auney, seated, on the evening of the third day 
after the unwelcome visit of the capuchin. 

Before the fire stood a neat work-table, covered with worsteds, 
silks and knitting-needles ; close to it, side by side, were seated the 
two sisters, busily engaged on a piece of tapestry, stretched over a 
tambour frame: opposite them, intent upon her sewing, sat, bolt 
upright, a matron-looking dame, in a high-crowned cauchoise cap, 
which much resembled a gigantic white butterfly with embroidered 
wings. 

“Twill be charming when ’tis done,” quoth the matron, adjust- 
ing her spectacles ; “ but it makes one’s eyes ache monstrously to 
work by candle-light. I declare I can scarcely see to thread my 
needle.” 

“Then, do leave off, Prévot,” exclaimed Julie ; “ we shall be able 
to finish it without thy assistance.” 

“Oh! but my dear child, you will need my instructions for the 
shading, which is more than half the battle. When a girl I was 
re-markably clever at shading ;” and she stitched away with renewed 
courage. 

Jeanne and Julie exchanged a smile, the former observing, “ Thou 
hast lost none of thy talent, dear nurse.” 

“That always matures with years, my children,” responded the 
dame. . 

“Then should thine be past improvement, Prévot,” remarked 
Jeanne, laughing. ‘“ But nurse, thou talkest of thy youth as though 
thou did’st regret thy present lot.” 

“ You are both too good for me to regret that, my darlings,” replied 
the matron ; “ but 1 was once young like you, and when a girl I was 
re-markably pretty.” 

“ Thou art not so very much otherwise now, Prévot, is she, Julie ?” 
remarked Jeanne, smiling at this trait of ancient vanity. 

“Jeanne! Jeanne! Thou art teazing our good nurse ; I must take 
her part, lest thou make her angry.” 

“ That would I not do for all the world, sister Julie. Thou art not 
angry, nurse?” and Jeanne, leaning across the table, affectionately 
embraced the matron. 

“ Angry, child? no!” responded Prévot, “ for if thou dost offend, 
thou hast a sweet way of making amends.” 

Julie blushed deeply, and in removing the bougie, to divert the 
dame’s attention, overthrew it. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” exclaimed the matron, throwing up her 
hands and throwing down her needle, “ now the wedding won't take 
place this year; I'm sure it won't.” 

I place more faith in my lover than in such omens,” responded 
Julie, half angrily, at the same time relighting the bougie ; ‘1 am 
sure he will soon come and account satisfactorily for his absence, 
too.” 

“Tam of thy opinion, Julie,” remarked her sister, “ although I do 
think it strange he has not sent some message to tranquilize thy 
mind.” 

“And I am sure and certain he will nol come,” said Prévot, 
positively ; “ for last night 1 dreamt of the nine of spades.” 

“Oh, tell us our fortune!” exclaimed the two sisters at once ; 
“that will amuse us so. Come, get out thy pack, good nurse, and 
lay out the cards for us.” Here they hastened to put away their 
tapestry, and clear the work-table of its stitching apparatus, whilst 
Prévot, overjoyed at having an opportunity of showing her skill, 
raked the ashes away from beneath the burning log, and threw on 
another, heaping it over with peat. The table was then drawn 
nearer to the fire, the sisters taking their seats opposite to their 
nurse, their arms entwined around each other's waist. 

The matron wiped her spectacles with scrupulous care, and 
having examined them to see they were perfectly free from dust, 
readjusted them to her satisfaction ; then proceeded to-fumble in 


her pocket, whence, after sundry dips, she fished out a pack of 


cards, enveloped in numerous folds of paper, and .with much 
solemnity of manner, uncased them, replacing each envelope in her 
pocket. 

“There, my dears,” said she, counting them ; “ these have been in 
my possession ever since I was a girl ; for even then I was reckoned 
re-markably correct in laying out the cards.” 

“Dear nurse,” observed Jeanne, “they are very much soiled ; 
shall I not get the pack with which we sometimes play ?” 

“Not for ever so much, child,” quickly retorted Prévét. “Much 
dirt concealeth gold, says the proverb ad 

“Doth it add virtue to the cards, nurse?” interrupted Jeanne, 
laughing, as Prévot handed her the cards to cut. “ Well, as thou 
wilt! we will abide by thy experience.” 

The ceremony of cutting duly performed, the sybil proceeded 
first to lay out the pack on the table in the shape of a horseshoe, 
and then to consult them; laying her finger on each as she pro- 
gressed through each stage of the operation. 

“ One, two, three !” exclaimed she, pausing between each number. 
“A club man! Four, five, six—that’s thy color, Jeanne, my child !” 
Here she held up the queen of hearts. “ Seven—and that’s thine, 
my fair Julie,” continued she, raising the queen of diamonds. 
““ Two, three, four, five—tears for thee—six, seven—through a—has 
not thy lover dark eyes ?” asked she. 

“ Hazel eyes—dark hazel, nurse,” responded Julie. 

* Ah, that’s it—through a dark man! Seven! oh; dear! oh, dear! 
here’s much grief. Two, three—in the house! See, here are the 
three nines together! Four, five, six. Gracious Virgin! there's 
something very bad going to happen, for here's the ace of spades 
come out with the seven of the same suit! Seven--and all the 
knaves together——” 

“ Indeed, indeed, good Prévit,’ exclaimed Jeanne, “ thou shalt 
not continue ; for thou bodest nought but evil——” 

“ Nay, my dear,” interrupted the dame, “ thou liest well enough ; 
but there's trouble, much trouble and tears for thee, through some 
fair woman and a dark man,” so saying she swept up the cards and 
commenced shuffling them. 

Now,” said she, addressing the youngest sister, “’tis thy turn— 
we shall see whether thy truant lover is coming back,” and she 
pushed the cards over to the other side of the table. “With the 
left hand, child! Cut with the left hand !” 

“ Doesit much signify, nurse, which hand?” 

‘“‘My dear, the right hand is unlucky,” responded the nurse, 
taking the pack and distributing it as before. “ Very unlucky—and 
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faction, the matron paused, eyeing the horseshoe through her 
spectacles, with an air of intense interest, the sisters alternately 
regarding her, and exchanging looks brimful of silent mirth and 
incredulity. She then recommenced the ceremony of counting, 
observing the same rule as before, never going beyond the mys- 
terious number seven, nor repeating the not less mysterious number 
one. 

“TI do declare,” said she, raising both her hands, her eyebrows 
at the same time corresponding to the movement, “if this is not a 
most re-markable circumstance! Thy lover, Julie, surrounded by 
knaves—and another man with him, that seems to belong to the 
law—the seven of spades and the ace together again—depend upon 
it,’ she continued, with solemn gravity, “something is going to 
happen to thy lover, Julia. There's a disappointment—with tears— 
ah, that’s about the wedding !” 

In spite of her efforts to maintain a calm exterior, the sensitive 
Julie was unable longer to bear up against the oppression which 
overpowered her spirits. Although she did not really believe in 
the mystical lore of her nurse, her young heart had its misgivings as 
to the constancy of her lover, from whom she had not heard now for 
three days. ‘This circumstance alone predisposed her to attach 
more importance than she otherwise would or than she imagined 
possible to the predictions of the nurse. Suddenly reclining her 
head on her sister’s beautiful shoulder, she burst into tears. 

Jeanne folded her sister to her bosom in sympathy; shedding tears 
too. “Cry, sister Julie, if thou canst; ‘twill ease thy heart—thou 
wilt fecl better presently. Indeed ‘tis unaccountable how melancholy 
I myself feel, and that’s not a complaint I’m subject to.” 

Smniling through her tears, Julie returned with interest her sister’s 
caresses, and in a few minutes both were engaged in a conversation, 
to which the reader must presently become a listener. 

Nature never formed two creatures of more winning loveliness 
than the two sisters. Gentleness was imprinted in their every 
feature ; while in every smile, every gesture, look and action, 
woman beamed forth still. 

Jeanne was five years the senior of her sister Julie, as was appa- 
rent in the greater fulness of her bust, and in the graver expression 
of her fine countenance. She had attained that age when female 
loveliness is most attractive, when feminine charms are most seduc- 
tive. 
mature womanhood, her face still retained much of the expressive 
archness of the former, mellowed by the reflective air of the latter. 
There were times when her countenance grew even grave ; but this 
was merely a transitory expression, and like a passing cloud over a 
beautiful parterre, only served to render the succeeding sunshine 
more lovely. 

Her deep blue, laughing eyes were fringed by long lashes ; un- 
contaminated by powder, her hair, of a dark auburn, fell inabundant 
ringlets about her brow, which was symmetry itself. Like her 
sister, she was rather below the middle height, although the exqui- 
site symmetry of her form made her appear above it. 

Julie was seventeen—something more than a girl, less than 
woman. Her slight and graceful figure ; her exquisite features, not 
yet divested of girlish archness ; her timid look and shy deportment, 
attracted notice rather than courted it. Her complexion tinged by 
the flush of health, was fair as nature could make it. Her hair, 
luxuriant as her sister’s, but many shades lighter, floated over her 
shoulders like tresses of silk. Her eyes were also blue, but of a 
color less deep than those of Jeanne, and possessing a cast of 
melancholy, which inspired the beholder with an unaccountable and 
irresistible interest in her. 

How different they, and how striking their distinctness from that 
class of beauties which at this period ruled the luxurious court of 
Louis Quatorze! Transplanted thither, amongst its voluptuous 
belles, their artlessness, their unaffected grace, would have cast a 
sudden shadow over the fictitious blandishments of the easy prudes 
that composed it; like the freshness of the modest violet, bursting 
fragrant and grateful from a bed of gaudy tulips! Happier they, 
in their seclusion, than the frivolous young coquettes of the day— 
only ambitious to reign, ephemeral sovereigns of a court where 
virtue was held almost as a crime, and in the absence of the reality, 
the semblance of it ridiculous ; where the sacrifice of virgin honor 
wa- a necessary preliminary to the attainment of rank and fortune ; 
where the celebrity thus unblushingly acquired cast back no. re- 
proach upon its possessors: ina word, where everything tended to 
nourish apd promulgate laxity of morals amongst the women, li- 
centiousness of principle amongst the men—who, old and young, 
the former from habit, the latter from example, gave unbridled 
course to passion; their debaucheries, their nocturnal adventures, 
their ruinous excesses, feeding the brain of the wits of the time, and 
furnishing them inexhaustible materials for madrigals, epigrams and 
sonnets. Even the conversation, the small talk of the salon, the 
scandal of every colerie, the topics discussed at every reunion, 
were made up of one subject, interspersed with piquant dowble- 
entendres ; nor did the lauga ever rise more hearty than when a 
brilliant repartee conveyed a scarcely covered allusion to acts 
from which, in. a less. refined age, the veil of privacy would never 
have been withdrawn. 

But this was the age of gallantry, when gallantry was cultivated 
as a science, excellence in which was accounted more meritorious 
than proficiency in any other; and whilst the vanquisher of a dozen 
beauties strutted in the glare, regarded, envied, as a hero, the con- 
queror of as many provinces fell back upon the admiration of pos- 
terity alone. Absorbed in pleasure and amorous irtrigue, the 
monarch himself set the example to his courtiers, who spared no 
pains to administer to his palled appetite ! 

Accustomed from her earliest years to regard her sister as supe- 
rior to herself, to lean towards her for support, Julie had never felt 
the loss of the Baroness de St. Auney, her mother, who survived the 
birth of her youngest daughter only a few minutes. 

The baron, now in the decline of life, had for- many years been en- 
gaged in a Jawsuit with Monsieur D’Argenson, who, at the period of 
its commencement, held the bailiwick of Angouléme. Its origin was 
as follows: 

Twenty-four years before the period of this tale, the Baron de St. 
Auney became the executor of a relative, the Comte de St. Angin, 
who, at his demise, confided to him the administration of his pro- 
perty, consisting of sundry estates in the Duchy of Angouléme, and 
a large chateau on the Erdre (adjoining the small estate of the 
baron), moreover, constituting him guardian to his infant son. 

Originally poor, the baron had never been able to improve his 
income. Of too honest and simple a nature to owe to flattery his 
self-advancement, his sole ambition was to amass, by the prosecution 
of a system of economy that he laid down, a dowry for each of his 
daughters suited to their rank ; in order to do this, he effected a 
conveyance of his estate to the son of his late friend, allotting to 
himeelf its full value in money ; thus increasing the possessions of 
the former without detriment to his own interests. But,about three 
years after the death of the count, his son suddenly disappeared, nor 
did the efforts made to discover him prove successful; the baron, 
however, still continued to administer the estates. 

Influenced by sundry private motives, Monsieur D’Argenson, the 
bailiff of the province, had long coveted the late count’s chateau on 
the Erdre, and now made evertures to his executor, offering him 
great immediate pecuniary advantages to induce him to resign it 
into bis hands. The baron, too much a man of honor to stoop to 
such means of aggrandizement, politely though resolutely declined 
the offers of the bailiff, who, seeing no possibility of compassing his 
ends by bribery, had recourse to a system of legal oppression, the 
more arbitrary and vexatious, that he kept within the strict letter of 
the law. Still the baron resisted. 

On the disappearance of the beir, D’Argenson, the bailiff of the 
province, endeavored to establish that the property of the Count de 
St. Angin fell by escheat to the crown, and having detected an 
imaginary flaw in the documents, by virtue of which the baron held 
his trust, commenced a lawsuit against bim ; not so much with a 
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hope of gaining it, as with a view to protract its issue until the ex- 
pences incidental thereto should involve the baron in difficulties, 
from which he would be unable to extricate himself. In consequence 
of his rapid promotion, and of the very high favor he enjoyed at 
court, he commanded the venality of the judges to whom the de- 
cision was referred, being too generally feared to meet with oppo- 
sition to his will. Thus his deep scheme partly succeeded ; for the 
baron, having carried on his suit against the powerful persecutor 
until his own little fortune, with the intended dowry of his daughters, 
had dwindled away, was at length compelled to borrow, on his own 
bond, considerable sums from a notary at Paris; being unwilling to 
touch the accumulating revenues of his ward, the young Count de 
St. Angin. 

A short period before the commencement of this tale, the baron 
was disagreeably surprised by a morning visit from the notary, who 
apprised him that, being D’Argenson’s debtor to a very large amount, 
and threatened by the latter with imprisonment unless his claim was 
satisfied, he had been compelled, in the absence of other means, to 
tender his, the baron’s, bonds in part payment, which securities had 
been accepted. 

For the first time De St. Auney feared D’Argenson; and whilst 
most perplexed as to the probable result of this step, he received a 
citation before the supreme court to pay Monseigneur D’Argenson, 
lieutenant of police, certain sums advanced by him upon bonds 
signed and sealed by Monsieur le Baron de St. Auney. 

The latter determined to make the best use of the short time al- 
lowed for the payment of the claim, and repair at once to Paris. 
His daughters, with their nurse and a trusty domestic, preceded him 
to the capital, for which he set out the day following their depar- 
ture. Exactly a fortnight after their arrival, their privacy was dis- 
turbed by the mysterious capuchin already mentioned. 

The sisters felt much alarmed at the non-arrival of their parent, 
who formed the subject of their conversation. 

“I hope, sister Jeanne,” observed the younger maiden, “ our dear 
father will soon return. Dost think anything has befallen him ?” 

“He is in the hands of Providence, dear Julie,” responded the 
elder sister ; “ the roads are bad at this time of the year; he may 
have been detained in consequence.” 

“ But Antoine says,” replied Julie, “ that there has been plenty of 
time notwithstanding ; allowing a delay of three days, thou wilt ac- 
knowledge he might have arrived long before this.” 

“ Thou art right, Julie, and | have my misgivings as well as thou. 
I fear that D’Argenson——” 

“ D’Argenson ¢ D’Argenson ?” interrupted Prévot, “the lieutenant 
of police! That’sit, depend upon it, that’s it.” 

“ What?” asked the sisters, in a breath. 

“ What?” retorted the matron, “ didn't I tell you there was a man 
of the law and knaves in the cards—lI was sure of it—for it was a 
very re-markable——” 

“ Prévot,” observed Jeanne, with a degree of severity she was not 
accustomed to assume, “ thou should’st keep thy ill-omens for those 
who believe in them—it is not kind to increase our anxiety on our 
father’s account.” 

“My dear children,” replied the dame, “ I won't speak another 
word if it frets you; but I’ve my thoughts on the matter, I assure 
you.” : 

“So have we our’s,” observed Jeanne; “our father is ever in 
them ; night and morning we pray for his safe and speedy arrival. 
But, tell me, Julie, hast thou remarked that the last two nights 
three individuals have been prowling outside the house? I almost 
fancied, once, that the man who so affrighted us is one of them !” 

Whilst she was speaking a low, grating sound, apparently at the 
outside of the casement, became distinctly audible, and, as she 
ended, a loud crash, as of broken glass, made the two affrighted 
girls start from their seat; Julie sank upon her knees, her hands 
tightly grasping the slender waist of Jeanne; whilst the latter, 
scarcely less terrified, but preserving a slight portion of her pre- 
sence of mind, attempted to reach the bell. The matron also fell 
on her knees, repeating her Pater-noster aloud, in a tremulous tone, 
as the curtains, slowly opening, disclosed the figure of a man of 
gigantic stature, who making a sign imperative of silence, advanced 
with a firm step towards the terrified ladies. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” stammered Jeanne, “ what is the object of 
this untimely intrusion ?”’ 

The intruder unfolded a coarse, ample cloak, in which his immense 
frame was enveloped, and respectfully saluting the speaker, placed 
a finger on his lips, at the same time drawing still nearer to the 
trembling group. 

“ Your father,” whispered he, to Jeanne. 

“What of him—what has happened to him? Speak! for Heaven's 
sake, speak!” and, unable to support her fainting sister, Jeanne 
sunk back into the chair she had just quitted, and covering her face 
with her hands, burst into tears. 

“Be calm,” continued the man; “Iam a friend, and have entered 
thus unceremoniously for reasons best known to myself. Your 
father is well—you will see him again—before long, perhaps. Make 
no noise, or you will ruin all.” 

“ But, sir—I cannot conceive—” continued Jeanne, partly recover- 
ing her self-possession, “ the motive for this unwarrantable visit.” 

“To save you one still more unwelcome! Get off thy knees, thou 
mumbling beldam,” said he, addressing the affrighted Prévodt, “ and 
instead of thy tongue, use thy hands and feet! Seest thou not yon 
maiden has fainted?” 

“On dear! oh dear! I said something would happen to us!” ex- 
claimed the matron, as, admonished by the stranger, she hastened 
to follow his injunctions. By the help of restoratives, Julie’s senses 
gradually returned, but nearly fleeted a second time when she beheld 
the dark eyes and the hard features of Jacques—for it was he. 

“ Jeanne ! Jeanne! what is the. matter?” cried she, almost inaudi- 
bly, still clinging to her sister, “ why is that horrid man here ?” 

Jacques, smiling as he looked upon the pale beauty before him, 
answered, “ Tis not flesh.deep, damsel ; and, as to my business, it 
concerns one of you who possessed a ring !” 

“ Where is it! Give it to me!” rapidly exclaimed Julie, springing 
to her feet and convulsively grasping Jacques’ hard hand between 
her own tiny fingers. 

Julie shrieked and strove to release herself from Jacques, who 
now firmly withheld her, whilst Jeanne, with despairing accents, lent 
her vain efforts to accomplish the same end. 

“Tis of no use, maidens,” said he;“ my orders are imperative,” 
and he now retained Jeanne also... “But I would rather be buried 
fifty. feet beneath the earth than harm or betray such beauty.” 

“What mean you, monster in human form?” sobbed Jeanne; 
“loose me! If money is your object you shall have all we 
possess.” 

Jacques bore her to the balcony; in another moment he was 
in the street, where a coach, attended by two men closely muffled, 
awaited him. Placing his lovely burden inside, he followed, and 
closed the door as Jeanne appeared looking over from the case- 
ment above, totally unable to prevent the abduction of her sister. 

“ To the Bastile !” cried Jacques. 

The coach swept rapidly away from the swimming eyes of Jeanne, 
who fell, as if lifeless, on the balcony. 

( To be continued.) 


Not muck Hurt.—The following story is told, by the Mobile 
Tribune, ot Judge Hawkins, the Representative to Congress from the State of 
Florida—a mav, by the way, brimful of genuine wit. During the war with 
the Florida Indians he commanded a volunteer company. On one occas on 
they fell upon a party of the enemy concealedinaswamp. The captain sprucg 
upon a log (with more valor than discret‘on), waved his sword and cheered 
his men to the charge. Just then he was shot down. One of his officers ran 
to ask him if he was much hurt. ‘‘ Not very badly,” said Hawkins; “ just 
enovgh to send me to Congress |’ The prediction has now beea verified. 


Mus. Fy was asked if she kneaded her dough, or beat it up with 


astick. ‘Ii you can find anybody that ‘ needs the dough’ more than I 40,’? 
raid she, “ pity take mercy on ’em !’’ 
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IBLO’S GARDEN.—Broapway, ABOVE PRINCE STREET.— 
N GRAND GALAXY OF COMEDIANS. 
MR. BLAKE, 


MR. BROUGHAM, 
MR. DAVENPORT, 
MR. DAVIDGE. 
Sterling attractions nightly by the above eminent artists. Tickets, 50 cents. 
No reserved seats. Doors open at 7; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Bnroapway, 
Houston STREET. 
“ole Lessee and Directress. 
OW OPEN FOR TH =) SON. 
BRILLIANT RECEPTION OF THE NEW COMPANY. 
Doors open at 714 ; the performance to commence at 8 precisely. : 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents ; Balcony Seats, 75 cents ; Family Circle, 
25 cents ; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each ; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 





NEAR 


Miss Laura Keene 
N 





THEATRE.—BROADWAY, OPPOSITE BonpD 


STREET. 


URTON’S 


Wm. E. Burton 06068060000000089 oe . Proprietor. 
This magnificent Temple of the Drama is now open for the season, with a 
company unsurpassed for talent and ability. First appearance of 
MR. JOHN COLLINS, 
The eminent Irish Comedian. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents ; Orchestra 
Chairs, $1. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—SoMeETHING ENTIRELY 
New! 





THIODON’S THEATRE OF ART! 
First time in the New World. Unlike anything ever seen here before. 
Every Afternoon and Evening at 3 and at 734 o’clock during the week. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARL4, or Ucean and Kiver Garuens; Laving Serpents, 
Happy Family, & &c. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 





OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 6563 BROADWAY, NEAR 


PRINCE STREET. 
THE GREATEST ETHIOPIAN COMEDIANS WORLD | 
BROWER, BUDWORTH, FOX and WHITE. 
Stage Manager.......ssscsscccceescssccecsescesssdylvester Bleeker. 
Treasurer.......0.000 PTTTTTTTT TET TTT TTT eoceeesL. M. Winans. 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; te commence at 
% o ’clock precisely. 





as A. CO 2 GA RODE N.=— 
On Fourteenth street and Sixth avenue. 
This Extensive and Magnificent Garden IS NOW OPEN to Visitors Day and 
Evening. 
GRAND CONCERTS, PROMENADE 
Will be given on every 
TUESDAY AND SATURDAY EVENING. 
The Orchestra will be under the experienced Direetion of the celebrated 
Composer and Conductor, 
MR. THOMAS. BAKER, 
Formerly Leader of Juliien’s renowned Band and,Conductor at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre and Niblo’s Garden. 
The Charge of Admission on Concert Nights will be..25 nents, , Refreshments 
not included; but on other, Nights, 15 cents will be charged at the Gates, 
or which Tickets will be given, receemable ia Refreshments. Family Season 


Tickets, $10. 

THE ICE. CREAMS. AND : ICES, 
Made from the original Recipe of Mr. Gontoit’s celebrated Cream, will be com- 
posed of the purest materials, the Milk and Cream being. procured ditect from 
Farmers, who have contracted to supply the demand, 

Every attaché to this Garden will have his specific duties to fulfil, and visit- 
ors will greatly oblige the Proprietors if they will repert any dereliction 
on the part of Cashiers, Clerks, Guards, Heads of Departments, Waiters, &o. 

DE FOREST &  LISVALE, Proprietors, 
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Special Notice. 
WE call particular attention to the magnificent sheet which we 
have issued this week, in connection with the great achievement 
of laying the Atlantic Cable. It is a splendid pictorial history 
of that remarkable event, and no one should be without it. 
PRICE SIX CENTS, 
The following are the contents of the 


“Atlantic Telegraph Cable Pictorial,” 


1. The Niagara and Agamemnon taking in the last of the Telegraph Cab. 
in the Keyham Dock Yard, Devonport, England. 

2. The Atlantic Telegraph #xpedition as it appeared on Thursday, July 29t): 
1898, preparing to splice the Cable in mid ocean. By our own Corresponden', 
on beard the Niagara. 

3. The Niagara and Agamemnon having completed the Splice, make thei: 
Courses for Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, and Valentia Bay, Ireland. 

4. Great double page Picture. the a@rrival of the Niagara at New Yor’: 
after baving laid the Telegraph Cable. 

5 Internal Arrangements and Apparatus forthe Stowage and the Payine 
Out of the Cable on board the Niagara. From a sketch by our own Corre 
pondent. 

6. The Flag of, the Telegraph Squadron. 

7. Admirable Portrait of Cyrus W. Field. 

8. Messages of the Queen of England and the President of the United States, 
in an allegorical scroll work, 

9. Splendid Portrait of Captain Hudson, of the United States Steam Frigate 
Niagara. 

10. The British Steamship Gorgon and the United States Steam Frigate 
Niagara sailing up Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, August 4th, 1858. Icebergs in 
the distance. From a sketch by our own Correspondent. 

11. Landing the American end of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland, at six o’glock a.m, August 5th, 1858. From a sketch by our 
own Correspondent, on board the Niagara. 

12. A Well and Cone on board the Niagara, prepared to receive the Cable. 

‘ a Stern View of the Niagara, showing the Apparatus for Paying Out the 
able. 

14. The process of Coiling Away the Cable in the lowermost Well or Circle. 

1€. The Four Decks of the Niagara, showing Two Hundred Miles of the Cable 
stowed away. 

16. Receiving the Cable from the Tender on board et the Niagara. 

17. View of the Harbor of Devonport, England. The Niagara and Agamemnon 
receiving the last instalment of the Telegraph Cable on board. 

18. The Machinery used for Paying Out the Electric Telegraph Cable on board 
the Niagara and Agamemnon. 

19. A View of the Telegraph Plateau between St. Johns, Newfoundland, and 
Valentia Bay, Ireland, on which the Atlantic Telegraph rests. 

20. Splendid and accurate Map, showing the position of the Cable from Lox- 
don to New York. 

21. Highly magnified Infusoria, brought tip from the Bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean in sounding for the Submarine Telegraph. 

22. Profile of the Bottom of the Atlantic between Valentia Bay Ireland, and 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, as sounded by the U. S. Steamer Arctic, Capt. 0. H 
Berryman. 

23. Pieee and Section of Cable, full size. 

24. Valentia, Ireland, with a view of the Catamaran for under-running the 
shore end of the Cable. 

25. Valentia Bey, the Eastern Landing-place of the Atlantic Telegraph. 

26. The Agamemnon with the Atlantic Telegraph on board, in the great Storm 
of 20th June, 1858. 


The Two Worlds. 
Ovr present number contains the completest account it is pos- 
sible to give of the greatest achievement of modern science, It 


has been epitomised with the 
accessible to the general reader, 
the information to be obtained on 
several European Janguages. 


utmost care from works not 
and is the compendium of all 
the subject from treatises in 
We venture to say that, taken in 
conjunction with the illustrations, our paper to-day is not un- 
worthy the grand undertaking it commemorates. _ 





The engravings are from sketches made by our artist on the 
spot, at the very time the events were transpiring, and are conse- 
quently invested with all the interest and fidelity uf a photograph. 
Our readers are thus enabled to realize the scenes as though they 
had been personally present. 

Nor is our artist's recital of the events of the last voyage less 
interesting. A'though scarce a month has elapsed, it has already 
assumed the aspect of history. It has been said that nearness 
dwarfs the grandest achievements, and that no man is a hero to 
his valet. The successful laying of the Atlantic cable is, how- 
ever, so vast and ussful an event, that it escapes this familiar- 
ising result. It has a practical sublimity which at once 
surrounds it with the dimness of antiquity, and it requires a 
repeated contemplation to scan its gigantic proportions aright. 

This feeling evidently impressed itself upon the sailors, who 
exhibited themselves in the new phase of reverence. During 
the whole voyage they trod the decks as théugh they feared to 
awaken a petted child or a mysterious passenger. Their cus- 
tomary ejaculations were suppressed, or uttered in a low tone, 
and their behavior was something so unusual as to throw an air 
of romance over the ship. Nor can we wonder that their simple 
and superstitious natures were touched. Beneath the deck they 
walked on laid coiled that silent serpent, whose form was des- 
tined to stretch across half the globe, and dart its intelligible 
lightnings from the Old to the New World. And then this feel- 
ing of involuntary awe was increased by a knowledge of the 
vast responsibility that rested on their every minute’s work. 
One false step—one moment's forgetfulness—and all their pre- 
vious labors were thrown away—everything would have to be 
commenced anew, and under the depressing influence of con- 
firmed defeat. 

Every schoolboy remembers the thrilling scene where the 
great Julius renerves the exhausted sailor in the storm by the 
inspiring words, ‘Courage, man—you carry Cesar and his 
fortunes!” What was the freight of that Roman boat on the 
Adriatic to the slumbering wonder in the Niagara on the At- 
lantic? In this noble vessel was the link of fire to bind the only 
free nations on the globe together as closely as the Siamese 
Twins! Now, whatever agitates the heart of England rouses by 
the self-same throb that of America. All is now common be- 
tween them—London and New York have annexed each other. 
With these grand results dimly shadowed on the sailor’s mind, 
we can easily understand the reverential manner with which 
they silently regarded the operations of the electricians on 
board the Niagara, and how they must have been mystified by 
suich words as ‘continuity’ and ‘perfect insularity.” They 
could understand the paying of the cable out of the coil, and 
the drop jing it into the silent depths of the sea; but the power 
of knowing on board the Niagara what was doing in the Aga- 
memnon, some thousand miles away, was something beyond 
their comprehension, and partook of the marvellous. But if the 
minds of the sailors were wrought to this peculiar state, what 
must not have been the intensified anxiety of Mr. Field? Fame 
and fortune were at stake! nar, even something dearer than 
those—the cherished hops of his life! He had not wedded the 
sen like a Doge with a ring, bu’ he was binding the Atlantic to 
his name for gll time, with a chain alike glorious to himself and 

eveficial to man, He paced**the-deck, having staked all upon 
a cast, there awaiting the hazard of the die What Browning 
says of the diver may be well applied to him: 
‘There arestwo moments in a diver’s life— 
One, when a beggar ‘he prepares to plunge— 
Ove, when a prineé he risés with hile pear! !'* 
Doric gly has Mr. Field plunged, and triumphantly ‘has he arisen 
with his pearl, in which is ¢buéhed ‘the language of light. In 
awarding to others the credit due to them for their share in this 
great *ork, let no envious aud carping mind begrudge to Cyrus 
Field the fall measure of his fame. , He stood firm when all were 
ineline to fly—he remained hoping against hope, when all were 
in despaii—and having nailed his colors to the mast stood to his 
yan, when his associates, Brooking and Guciey, abandoned the 
ship in dismay. He may neither bave suggested the design, ncr 
down with his own bancds—but to 
unsweiviny faith in its practicability the tri- 
as the yictocy of Austerlitz to 


mace the cable, nor laid it 
his energy an’! 
umphant result is as much owing 
he genius of Napoleon. 

We can unrders and that there are many in the world whose 
grovelling souls revolt at the cont» mplation ¢f a daring scheme 
happily accomplished—but that the world’s great heart is true to 
the godlike instincts it inherited at its birth, has been evidenced 
by that uncontrolied barst oi exultation which greeted the suc- 
is only arace of freemen, like the 
British and American, that can sympathise with sech purely 
simple and graud undertakings as the Atlantic ‘Telegraph. Mil- 
lions of slaves may, at the bidding of a tyrant, shout when the 
statue of a kindred despot is unveiled, or when the arsenals of 
destruction are pronounced ready for their devilish work; but 
tyrant, slave, statue and arsenal will pass,away, trodden into 
dust by man’s indignan’ tread, while the beneficent achievement 
we this day illustrate will have becomé multiplied, till the whole 
world will be interlaced with electric wires, as the human frame 
with nerves, flashing every humanizing taought “to the remotest 
ends of the globe we inhabit. 

IIenceforth the world belongs to civilization and freecom— 
no longer to tyranny and war. 


cess of this enterprise. It 


Pic-Nics and Riots, 
Tuer frequent occurrence of brutal and bloody riots at what 
would otherwise be pleasant and healthful excursions, calls for 
some strong action on the part of the authorities. If can hardly 
be credited that in a civilized society the most innocent amuse- 
ment of a people should be systematically broken in upop by 
bands of drunken, brutal and fiendish ruffians, who. spare.nei- 
ther man nor woman in their savage, Cannibal-like onglaughts. 
On severai occasions duriag the present summer Jarge parties of 
peaceable citizens have started on steamboats, with every prospect 
of a happy day of country amusement; but in only a few in- 
stances have the pleasant anticipations been realized. Some have 
been broken in upon previous to their return, and the men beaten 
On a very recent occasion the excur- 
sion bost had hardly got fairly under weigh when a party of 
Dead Rabbit ruffians commenced fighting, and the whole passage 
to the place of destination was a continued scene of blasphemy 


and the women terrified. 








and rioting. (Quiet was restored for a brief space after landing ; 
but before the hour of rcturn riot again rode rampant, -Men 
were indiscriminately assaulted, beaten, stamped upon, and one 
man, after having been all but killed, had: his nose bitten off ! 
while the women were grossly insulted and outrages committed 
worthy only of a horde of savages. Four policemen were on 
board the bout, but they were entirely powerless for good. 

We ask, in all calmness, would it be considered murder by 
any reasonable man if these monsters had all been shot down on 
the spot, like dogs and beasts, as they are? «We think not. 
Lite is not safe while these bands of organized and reckless ruf- 
fians are allowed to exist, and the feeling of insecurity induced 
by the knowledge of this fact is developing itself by a deep- 
seated spirit of revengeful retaliation, which will result in bloody 
deeds before long. Every fourth man you meet is armed— 
armed in a police and aldermanic-ridden city for self-protection, 
and the muttered determination is universal, ‘to shoot or slay 
those bully-rowdies, :ike dogs.’’ We are no advocates of the 
indiscriminate use of the bowie-knife or the revolver; but if 
ever individuals had a reasonable excuse for carrying and using 
such weapons, the peaceful inhabitants of New York have at 
this moment. 

Much blame certainly rests with the women of our city, for 
the heedless and reckless manner in which they will run into 
any engagement to “go out.” They do not look to the quality 
of the company so that there is plenty of it. They exercise no 
moral influence over men with whom they associate for the 
time, and the flashily-dressed ruffian with plenty of spending 
money is gladly welcomed for the “out” his coming promises. 
Were women more cautious and circumspect, such scenes of riot 
and infamy could hardly occur. But until some great moral 
change is effected, if people are willing to run the risk of pic- 
nics, each party on its excursion should organize a rifle company 
to keep the brutal rowaies in check, or to shoot them down if 
they made any demonstration. The thought is revolting, but 
the imminent necessity demands it. 








LITERATURE. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND Dg Soto, DIscovERER OF 
THE Mississipri, By LaMesrt A. WiLMgR. Philacelphia: J. i. Lioya. 


Our not:ce of this excellent book last week was by' some error lamentably cur- 
tailed of its fair proportions. We make amends this. week,-by inserting the 
balance of the article. 

Mr. Wilmer bas sustained the positions he advances by references to un- 
doubted authorities, and, in a historical point of view, his Life ot De Soto is 
really a valuable addition to our li erature. It is written in a graceful and 
fluent style, its scenes are sketched with marked graphic power, and the in- 
terest of the narrative is sustained with singular skill and ability, Indeed so 
tull of interest is the work, that we found it difficult to lay it aside aiter we 
had once commeneed its perusal. It is illustrated with numerous fine steel 
and wood engravings, executed in a high style of att by John & Samuel 
Sartaia, of Philadelphia, and Orr & Telfer, of New York. 

The entire briaging out of the work does infinite credit to the taste, liberality 
and enterprise of the house of J. ‘I, Lloyd, of Philadelphia. 

Taz Srory or THE TELEGRAPH AND A HisToRY oF THE GREAT ‘ATLANTIC CABLE, 
&c. By Cuas. F, Bricas and AvGustus Maverick. 12mo., pp. 255. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton. 

Messrs. Rudd & Carleton, with commendabie promptness, are the first to 
come before the public with a complete history of the wonderful enterprise, 
the accomplishment of which the world has not yet ceased applauding. The 
authors of thie volume, aiter a brief sketch of the incepiion of the electro- 
telegrapnic art, take up the histery of the Atlantic cable at the first proposi- 
tion of the telegraph by Mr. Gisborne to Mr. Field, which took place in 1854, 
bringing it down, by successive steps, to the iiluminations in New York op the 
18th of August, 1858, in celebration of the successful transmission of the 
royal and presidential messages. 

The literary execution of the work by Charles F. Briggs and Augustus 
Maverick is careful, and the appendix contains a mass of valuable informa’ ion, 

iher with a table of submarine telegraphs, the despatches of the Queen 
aud President, &c., &. An admirable steel portrait of Cyrus W. Field, woose 

name is $0, prominently connected witn the Atlantic telegraph, together with a 

well engtaved map of the telegraph route and its connrctions in America and 

Hurope, and numerous explanatory woodcuts, embellish the work. It would 

be aiftigult to praise too highiy the typographical execution and other mechan- 

ical details of this handsome and portabié volume, which is worth, to oe pre- 
served, as it doubtiess will be by thousands, as the history of the most 
magnificent undertaking ever commenced and consummated by united nations. 








Music. 


IrAtrAN’ Opera, Founteenta Street—Max Maretzek com- 
menced a short operatic season at this house last. Monday evening, on which 
occasion two new artists made their début befote a New York audience. The 
charming and fascinating Madame Gassiér, the wife of our popular baritone, 
was the chief point of attraction, and fully susteined the brilliant reputation 
which preceded her from the Old World, The naw tenor, Stephani, is a wel- 
come addition to our operatic strength. Max Maretzek was received with great 
cordiality by the audience, and if we may. judge of the result by the opening 
night, the brief season will prave a success. ' 








DRAMA, 


Laura Keenn’s Toeatre.—The opening of this favorite place of 
amusement was indeed a veritabletriumph. The-heuse was crowded long before 
the rising of the curtain by a brilliant and fashionable audi The first burst of 
enthusiasm took place on the appearance of the conductor of the orchestra, 
Thomas Baker. He was greeted with round after round of applause, proving 
how well his valuable services were appreciated by the public. The curtain 
drew up, and the whole company came forward to sing the national anthem, 
‘* fail Columbia,”’ and the applause which greeted their appearance was cor- 
dial and tumultuous. The less said about the singing ef said anthem the bet- 
ter. It wasa lame attempt in every way, but it was charitably and kindly 
received. After the play began each actor received a greeting from the audi- 
ence ; the fair Laura received a per‘ect ovation, and Me-grs. Couldock, Sothern, 
Burnett and Jefferson were greeted as old and established favorives. The 
opening piece was the ‘‘ Willow Copse,’’ a drama by Bourcicault. It was very 
strongly cast, and was in many respects admirably acted, particularly by Laura 
Keene, Miss Weils and Messrs. Sothern, Couldock, Burnett, Jeflersgn and Peters. 
But we sbal! reserve particular criticism until next week, by which time the 
company will have got into the traces and will work well together. We have 
said that the ‘ Willow Copse’’ was strongly cast, and we will subjoin a list of 
the company to show that it is not diflicult to cast pieces strongly at Laura 
Keene’s theatre: Ladies—Miss Laura Keene, Miss Sara Sievens, Miss Mary 
Wells, Miss Marie Duckworth, Miss Kate Duckworth, Miss Couldock, Miss Flyun, 
Mrs. Blake, Mrs Sothern, Mrs. Marden, Mrs. Levick, Miss Shew, Miss J. Shew, 
Miss Lester. Principal Daocer-—wdile Lamoureux and Geo. W. tmith, aided 
oy a fuli and efficient corps de ballet. Gentlemen—Messrs. W. F. Biake, ©. W. 
Couldock, Jefferson, burnett, E. Sothern, A. H. Davenport, O, Peters, Marden, 
bk. Varrey, F. Bangs, Levick, K. Carpenter, H. Wharton, MeDouall, Clinton, 
Evans, Swain, B. Brown. The orchestra, ever so prominent a feature in this 
theatre, will remain under the direction of the popular composer and conductor, 
Mr. Thomas Baker. Treasurer, Mr. ©. Young; prompter, Mr.. B, Carpenter; 
ballet master, Mr. George W. Smith ; scenic arust, Mr. John Thorne; machinist, 
Mr. J. M. Smart; costumer, Mr. Bullock; property fman, Mr. A, H. Benedict. 
Che celebrated danseuse, Mdile. Louise Lamcureex, and Mr. George W. Smith 
will appear in character dances every evening. 

Miss Laura Keene has commenced well, and we have no doubt that her spfr- 
ited mansgement will secure to her a season of brilliant success. 


Burron’s TreaTRE —Mr Burton opened his beautiful theatre last Monday 
evening with Mr. John Collins, the weil-known and popular Irish comedian. 
Mr. Coilins has not acted in New York for over four years; it may well be 
imagined that his reception was hearty and enthusiastic. Independent of 
his merits as an actor, be holds a great sway over the publis by his vocal 
powers and admirable songs. Mr. Uollins’ engagement will, we believe, prove 
highly remunerative. 

The plan of Mr. Burton’s campaign is as follows: 

After the termination of the engagement of Mr. Collins, Mr. James Ander- 
ron, the eminent tragedian, will appear. Mr. Burton has macy pleasure in 
stating that he has engaged the whule of the principal members—seven in num- 
ber—of the celebrated Englisu Upera Troupe, whose career in Europe bas been 
ended with the most triumphant success, exciting the h'ghest eathusiasm by 
their brilliant and artistic representations of all the best operas of tue day. 
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Purity ad frestmess of votes: Henry trizes, 
mpima Heywood, a distinguished English pera 
,popular basso; with other established’ merit 
‘known and bighly-celebrated eomductor, ~ The 
‘on the stage, -— 


Lucy Escott, prima donna at 
renowned vocalist, of uneq' 
the well-known tenor; Miss 
singer; Mr. Charles Durand,; 
and popularity, aided by a 


operas will be liberally ad 0: sige? Srireiss-<p 
Nisio’s GarDEN.—The suctess which has attended the’ dramatic season at 
this house has been literally the triumph of the légitimate drama, The com- 


bination of eminent artists presented iu;the casts of the various pleées, guar- 
anteed the exce]ience of the;performance, and atiracted large and intelligent 
auciences. We have rarely seen the sterling comedies so ably rendered as at 
this establishment by Messrs, Brougham, Blake, Davidge, Davenport, Miss 
Jane Coombs, and the other extellent artists copeerned. Our readers shguld 
bear in mind that at Niblo’s Ga.den the sterling dramas, in connection with 
excelient farces and burlesques, can be seen to perfection. 


WALLack’s Tozatre.—The Florences, after a most brilliant engagement of 
two months, in which they were the sole and all-sufficient attraction, have ée- 
parted to fulfil their round of provineial engagements, It will be'admitted by 
every one that it is no light task to bear’the whole burden of attraction night 
after night for week after week, until: they amount’ to months, and that no 
small amount of genius is requisite to sustgin it successfully, The Florences 
have done this, and their varied talents have won for them a triumph as bril- 
liant as itisrare. In the (theatrically King) dead season of the year 
they have drawn tegether crowded and brilliant audiences, and have netted, 
we are happy to say, many thousand dollars, as a reward. for their arduous 

em ‘ 


Mrs. Florence, in her. distinctive lines.of characters, is inimutable. Piqnant, 
brilliant, quaint and humoroyps, she: is,the very embodiment, of the. cha- 


racters she represents. .There is bat,one opinion of her rare merits—that 
she has few equals and no superior. Mr, Florence ix§tbe popujar ideal, of an 
Irish “* broth of a boy,” and the sympathies of the entire public. The two 
combined are a‘ stropg team,”? aud can-draw houses without any extra 
effort. In theif. extended tour they will appear in that. varied round of 
characters, which they have by their genius made their own, and also in the 
successful burlesque, especially written ior tuem here, called the ‘‘ Robbers of 
the Rhin(¢)ob.’ They have our best wishes for their continued success, 


BaRNnuM's AMERICAN MuskuM.—The management of this deservedly popular 
place of amrusemeat is ever réstless in its endeavors to cater for the pleasure of 
tne public. A 'pérpetual round of anrusements are presented here, and all of a 
striking and imteresting character. ‘The last attraction at the Museom is one 
of singular interest and merit. It bas a brilliant reputation in Europe, and we 
believe that ‘‘ Thiodon’s Theatre of Art’’ will become ag popular, and prove as 
attractive, hére as there. It embraces a variety of dramatic and other scenes 
enacted by imitation men, women and children, as well as imitation horses, 
dogs, elephatits’ and other animals. It is, indeed, a curious and amusing 
exhibition, and every one should yisit it. That ever varying wonder, the 
Aquarium is still at the Museum, and attracts its crowds daily. The Museum 
is a little world in itself, and its attractions can hardly be exhausted. 


Woop’s BurtpinGs, 561.& 563 Broapway.—There can be no doubt that the 
company of Ethiopians at Wood’s is the most perfect in all its details.in the 
country. It contains at the present time some of the best and most popular 
delineators of negro character im the country. Among these, pre-eminently 
stands the justly celebrated and time-honored T. D. Rice, the first and the still 
unrivalled personifier of the humorous points of the negro character. Eph 
Horn is hardly Jess celebrated, for his broad humor is perfectly irresistible. It 
is hardly possible to present to the public a more amusieg or more mirth- 
provoking entertainment than can be seen any and every night at Word's 
Buildings—tbhe most elegant and ecmmodious Kthiopiean opera-house in the 
world. Wood’s Minstrels may challenge the world to produce their equals in 
delineating the various pbases of negro life and characteristies, in burlesque, 
in broad, genial fun, in quartette and chorus singing, and in. the pathetic and 
humorous solo pieces, ‘their superiority has been maintained for many years, 
and the public, by crowding the house nightly, still acknowledges their undi- 
mminished popularity and excellence. 

The arrangements for the accommodation ef the public are in the very. best 
taste, and on a scale of unusual liberality. Scrupulous and perfect.cleaatiness 
enhances the elegance of the whole e-tablishment, and renders it a resort that 
the elegant and refined ladies of our city can visit with perfect propriety, 
to say nothing of the pleasure they will inevitably enjoy. 

Mr. Henry Wood has proved himself a liberal and competent manager, and 
while he preserves his opera-house in its present sta‘e of order and elegance, 
and his company in its present profuseness of first-rate talent, he may rest 
assured that the public will support his efforts with the same liberality which 
has crowned his labors of each yeur, for several years past, with brilliant suc- 
cess, bo.h as regards fame and money. 


PaLACE GAFDEN.—We never had a doubt as to the ultimate success of this 
undertaking, but we hardly expected that its success would have been so im- 
meciate and so decided. We have long esseried that the public will always 
support every undertaking carried out in a spirit of liberal enterprise. The 
proprietors ot this most delightful summer resort have spared neither expense 
nor care in fitting up the Palace Garden in a manner every way worthy of the 
liberal patronage of the public. The arrangements are all most admirable; 
the Garden is beautifully illuminated, the fireworks are rich and choice, the 
music popular and charming, and the attendance prompt and efficient, Alto- 
gether, Palace Garden is a most delightful place to visit of an evening, and 
the company is always not only numerous but highly select. ‘We cordially 
commend our readeis to visit Palace Garden if they would enjoy cool breezes, 
fine music and choice refreshments. 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Statistical.—Of the forty-eight Senators who took their seats in the 
Eighteenth Congress, in 1823, only two survive—Martin Van Buren, and John 
Branch, ot North Carolina. A Baltimore paper says, ‘‘ Nothing can more 
thorough)y condewn the brandy ot the Washington hotels !”’ 


A Hint to Wives.—A Philadelphian last week got druvk, and upon his 
wife lecturing him on the disgusting tact, be gave her a pretty good tanning 
with his riding-whip; whereupon she packed up her clothes and valuables, and 
when he was out next day, went home to her mother, vowing she would never 
live with him again. In order to prevail upon ber to return, he conveyed over 
to her the house and lot in which they lived, and thereopon she resumed her 
position, telling her husband that the next time be got drunk, or behaved ill 
to her, she wouid turn him out of her house, neck and crop. This is a capital 
way for wives to keep their husbands under their thumbs, and put them on 
good behavior. 


Deers and Dears!—The St. Louis Democrot says that a gentleman 
named Niederwiesser, of St. I ouis, being a prodent man, took home his money- 
drawer and placed it on a sofa near his bed. He left the door open, and went 
to sleep quieily, but woke up in the night to find a pet deer with a $2 bill in 
its mouth—having already eaten $87. 

One of the egitors of the Philadelphia Press was served a similar kind of 
trick not long ago. He had gone to bed with $20 in his vest pocket, but when 
he woke in the morning, found that bis favorite dear, his wife, had got the 
money in her hand, and counting it with the greatest deliberation. 


_ What a Change!—The Hon. Edward Ellice, a Member of Parliament, 
in his 78th year, is now on a tour through America with two of bis grandsons. 
He visited this country fifty-six years ago. His astonishment on seeing New 
York was something wonderful to behold. 


_'The Gold Diggings.— The Hermann left New York on the 23d for 
Fraser River; she-carries out €00 pastengers. She will stop at Rio Janeiro, 
and then proceed through the Straits of Magellan. 


_ A New Dodge.—< history of swindles would be a compliment to man’s 
ingenuity, though at his moraiity’s expense. One of the last dodges we copy 
frum the Press: 

“In Philadelphia, for a long while past, a man of about fifty years of age, 
genteel in appearance, and wearing gold spectacles, has been adding to his 
means of livelihood by getting the keys of unoccupied houses, on pretense of 
a desire of examining the premires, and selling them. He reacs the papers 
carefully, and when # house is advertised for rent, obtains the key for ad- 
mission, aad then bags all the keys in the house.’’ 


Anecdote of Jeffersons—Randall, in his Life of Jefferson, says : 

** While the questidn of Independence was before Congress, it had its meet- 
ings near a livery stable. Its members wore short breeches and silk stockings, 
aid, with bandkerebief in hand, they were diligently employed in lashing the 
flies from their legs. So very vexativus was this annoyance, and fo so ureat 
an impatience did it arouse the sufferers, that it hastened, if it did not aid, in 
inducing them to promptly affix their signatures to the great document which 
gave birth toan empire republic. The anecdote I Mr Jefferson, at 
Monticello, who seemed to er joy tt very much, as to give ci edit to the 
influence of the flies. He told it with much glee, and seemed to retain a vivid 
recollectionof the severity of an attdek, from which the only relief was sign- 
ing the paper and flying trom the ecene. 

Rome was saved by geese, and it would seem that flies had something to do 
with our Declaration.of Jndependesce. Let true-born Americans hence:orward 
treat flies with distinguished, consideration. 

Rather Low.—At the recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr: 
A. A. Low objected to introducing the names of any ot the British officers and 
electricians, not Lecause they did not deserve praise; but beteusée it was in’ 
tended to award scme tes\imonial to the parties whose names were mentioned 
in the resolutions just efferes The Chan. ber could not attend to the English 
officers, who, no doubt, would be well provided for by .beir own ec untrymen. 
In reading this we are insensibly reminded of Moore’s yerses to Sir Hudson 
Lowe : “ 


bad from 


vellas 


‘Sir Hudson Lowe, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
By name but more by nature so 
Ought to Know.—Ore of the editcrs of the Bulle Depress tmeour ets 
that he recently had hie forturé to. He says the firet.inforiithiow recived 
from the Queen of the Gipeies, an old heg ir eck apron, was, “You are® 
great rascal » lca! editor sava fu relation “to the old hag’s 
remarks, ‘* ur past life was corectly ? 
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Fivance.—The statement of the New York city banks for the week end!ng 
August 14th, as compared preceding returo se of 
$2,481,602 in loans, and a decrease of $3,905,472 in specie, $195,476 in circula 


tion, $2,419,946 in deposits, and $513,399 in undrawn deposits. The statement 


with the shows an incre 


shows a large gain in loans, and a corresponding loss in specie, consequent upon 





the movementin the United fltatee lena. == effect of the existing abundance 
money has been st. another speculation in sugar, @ operators are 
Be at it, ‘tn ie ben has riken“two cents a fount aa 


good qualities. Of 
course there.is the usual ex ion-of a.short.crop as the reason, but the 
lence hs sonrely St usual scanty basis of-fact to sustain it. The latest 
Bonne ‘state that kigars are active in that place, and advancing io 
prices. 33.44 
Very: Practical.—-The Petroit (Mich.) Board of Edweation has adopted 
asa device for the:seal of that body a havdsome young schoolmistress with a 
thriving younker across her lap. The left hand is uplifted, having a stout 
leather strep in thie act of descencing upon the younker aforesaid, whose mouth 
is wide open, from which issues the mot:o of the seal, ‘‘ Strike, but hear me.”’ 


A Decided: Novelty.—There can be no question that among the benefits 
conferred on us by the Atlantic telegraph, the better feeling it has rouged 
towards England is one of the greatest. It seems strange to read an additional 
yerse of ‘‘God save the Queen,’”’ written by an American, and sang by Ameri- 
cans, and asa curious evidence of a better state of feeling we quote Dr. Chapin’s 
verse >: ; t 





“(God'keep us all in peace, 
Let troth and love increase 
Both realms between, 
Leng may the iron band 
yak Stretch forth from strand to strand ! 
. God bless our fatherland | 
God save the Queen |” 

Nebraska. — An election for members of the Legislature and county officers 
was held in this Territory on the 7tm inst: For the first time party lines were 
drawn in several counties. In Omaha coun'y the Dembetatic and Independent 
tickets ran about even, each! receiving about five hundred votes, very nearly, 
and about ‘half of each was elected. Ia Otoe county the entire ‘ People’s 
ticket’’ wag-chosea by about eiguty majority. In Dakotah the Democratic ticket 
} revailed. 

Supposed Bloody Murder.—The Delhi Democrat (lowa), gives the 
particulars of a most atrocious murder committed in that Jocality. On Thurs- 
day, 12th August, Kate Gills, a very handsome girl employed at the Exchange 
Hotel, went to visit a Mrs. Brown, whe lived in the village of Manchester, a 
few miles from Delhi. After supping with her friend she Jett to return to her 
home escorted by Mr. Brown, husband to her friend, to whom, by-the-by, she 
had formerly been engaged herself. Not returning that evening her friends 
made seareh for her, but nothing transpired till on the Sunday, when her body 
was found floating in the Maquoketa, a short distance from the village. Several 
screams were heard on the evening Brown escorted her from his house. Public 
opinion points to bim as implicated in this foul deed. 


A Pertious Ride.—As Mr. Bedell of Elizabeth City, and Miss Harriet 


Randall of Scotch Plains, were enjoying the pleasures of a horseback ride, 
Miss R.’s horse became unmasdageable as they were paseing through Cherry 


street, and went off with headlong speed, carrying his fair burden with him. 
fhe flying steed turned the corner of Cherry into Front street, where he took 
to the sidewalk, regardless of awnings aud siguboards, where we have no 
doubt the lady rider would have had her brains knocked out if she had not 
shown remarkable presence of mind in throwing herself flat upon bis back. 
He still continued bis mad career till he got opposite the stables of John W. 
Loring’s hotel, where he made for the stable dvor that happened to be stand- 
ing open, through which he dashed and into one of the sialls. Just as he 
was entering the door, Miss‘R. again threw herself flat upon him, and by that 
means passed through unharmed. and no doubt by her remarkable presence 
of mind escaped instant death. Miss R. by remarkable coolness in her trying 
situation, has shown herself to be a most expert horsewoman, and no doubt 
would take the first prize at any of our fairs for her superior horsemanship. 


A Touching Tribute.—The Grand River Times, of Exxtmanville, Mich., 
of the i1th of August, announces the death ot Mrs. Shaw, a lady of great 
virtue, beauty and acc: mplishments. We notice the event t.erely to say that 
two of the poems lamenting her death are exceedingly pretty, and augur 
well fer the poetical genius of Michigan. 


Burns the Murderer.—This cold-blooded miscreant, who is sentenced 
to be hung on the 2d of September for the mureer of a poor fallen woman, 
made an unsuccessful attempt on his life last Friday in Wheeling jail. The 
Argus says: 

‘+ It was made from a steel pen nicely sharpened by being ground on the 
sides of the cell, atteched to a hardle ingeniou-ly made from the tin of one of 
the plates from which he had been accustomed torat. He had also mide a 
similar instrument from iron be had obtained from a portemonnaie, both of 
which were found in the cell this morning. When the town clock strack 
eleven last night he made the incision. He says he stood over the sink and 
let the blood run into it until he became faint, and could not stand longer. 
He then fell and clambered to the bed, managed to get upon it, and went to 
sleep, exvecting 10 awake in eternity. But he was mistaken in his calcula- 
tion. After be bad gone to sleep the blood ceased to flow, and he continued 
to sleep until five o’c ock next morning, when be was surprised to find himself 
alive, and he again opened the vein; but he had beccme so much exhausted 
that the blood would not flow with sufficient rapidity to prevent it from clog- 
ging in the wound. It was in this exhausted condition de was found next 
morning by Mr. Smith. Dr. Beird, City Physician, was immediately sent for, 
and by the administration of stimulants he soon commenced recovering 
strength, and when we saw him this morning at ten o’clock, he was able to 
raise himself on his be!. The opinion is that he will survive, He expresses 
no regret at what has transpired, except that he failed to accomplish his ob- 
ject. Had he gone deeper and cut the artery, he would have been successful, 
but providentially Lhe did not understand that.’ 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Atlantic te’egraph now enables us to have European news to the very 
day of publication. Our advices from London are te the 28th August. The 
only item of importanee is the peace with China, which throws that populous 
empire open to the trade of the world. The Chinese are.to pay the ex,enses 
of tbe war, to allow the residence of ambassadors in Pek, and the free exercise 
of the Christian religion. Ihe fétes at Cherbourg went cff in excellent style 
The Queen returned to England on the 30th August from visiting her daugnter 
at Potsdam. Tue tone of the British press, » ore expecially the London Times, 
continued very warlike towards France, while that of Fiance had lost its 
hostile character, no doubt the result of a hint from the Tuileries. 


CA.IFORNIA. 
The Moves Tay’or has arrived with news from San Francisco to the 5th 
Avgust. Whe Frazer River emigration still continued, but was less intense. 
lhe intelligence is singularly destitute of interest. 


INDIA, 
We have, by A'lantic telegraph, news to the 19th July. The Gwalior insur- 
gents are totally dispersed The accounts are very fuvorable to the British, 
It seems as though it was destined that the Indian and Chinese wars should 


cease together. 
FRAZER RIVER. 

A California paper gives the following description of this famous gold nest: 

“ Frazer River empties into the Gult of Georgia, a branch of Puget’s Sound, 
afew miles north of the fortieth parallel, which is the bouadary between our 
north-western territory and the British possessions. Its head waters interlock 
with those of the Columbia and ihe Athabasca. For the first balf of its course 
itruns in a southerly direction, when it turns westward. At the distance of 
160 miles from its mouth, it is joined by Ihompson’s river, a considerable 
stream flowing from the eastward. The Casecace range of Mountains, which 
may be regarded as a continuation of the Sierra Nevada, ceaves bere. At the 
junction ot the two rivers and in the immediate vicinity, lie the diggings which 
are causing so much excitement on the Pacific coast. They have been worked 
more or less since last summer, but their real importance was not ascertained 
until lately. 

‘Fort Langley, the lowest post of the Hudson’s Bay Company.on Frazer 
river, is situated on the left bank, ab.ut twenty-five miles from its mouth. 
Thus far the stream is navigalle for veesels of considerable burden, The next 
post is Fort Hope, at the mouth of Quequella river, sixteen. miles above Fort 
Gangley. To the ‘Falls’ is twelve miles further, and thence to Thompson’s 
River Forks is fifty-five miles. Thus the whole’ distance from the mouth of 
Frazer river to the gold diggings of Thompson’s river, is 100 miles, Or there- 


abouts.’’ 
BORNEO 

The German Reform Meesenger has a long and circumstantial sceount ef the 
discovery of 30,010 Christiavs on an island north of Cclebes, and one of the 
East Indian Archipelago. It adds, 

‘When missionaries first landed on the island they met with a school teacher 
and his pupils, who repeated in the Malayan tongue, ‘ As the heart panteth 
ifter the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O Lord,’ No Bibles 
were found, but its must precious promises were written upon the bark of 
trees. They knew the Aposties’ Creed, and the Heidelberg Catechism and the 
Christian customs. Twenty churches and schools yet existed. Tarough the 
instrumentality of Pasior Heldring, founder of the Magdalen Asylym at Stein- 
beck and clief patron of Inner Missions in Holland, four missiopapies, who bad 
been educated under the venerab'e Goesner, were sept out and 3,000 persons 
baptised.”’ 

i Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak can establish himself there, he hasa kingdom 
ready made and educated, 











GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 


An Excellent Refortit Phe abures of the fury system, both grand and 
petit, Mave attfadted thé #tiepticn of the legal authorities of Engiand, and 


, Lord Cothpbell has dhenricedsné tntentich to move for pertdission to make 


Htwo @teat reforms. 
required here: , 

* The object of the first bill. was tayprevent.a practice that now 
clandestinely going before a grand jory, and preferring bills of tin nt for 
perjury, conspiracy, obtaining money under false pretences, and such ollences, 
1 


We give part of hip. speech, as we think the same are 


exists of 





or which there was not the slightest foundation. The result, however, was, 


that the grand jury, behind the back of the party accused, were induced, 
sometimes rather hastily, to find bills of indictment upon which a warrant was 
obtained, and the party was apprebended and —eed until he found bail. 
‘here should, in his opinion, be no bills found without an examination before 
a magistrate, or Lafont.» jutan- The-other measure would have 
relerenee to the great inconyeniense that had immpemorial'y prevailed from the 
practice of requiring @ unanimous verdict from a jury. They had of late expe- 
rienced great inconverience from therule, because the individuals on juries were 
independent in their thoughts, and did not defer sometimes to ‘the opinions of 
pe or to the opinions of a large majoricy of their own brethren, He 
pro , not that the minority of.a jury should be governed by the majority, 
but that if, after certain deliberation. by the jury, they all agreed except one 
or two,the verd et.efthose who hatLagreed should be considered as tantamount 
to the, verdict of the whole twelve, subject, however, to be reviewed, and, if 


necessary, set aside.” 
gine FRANCE. —. 


A Fastidions Robber.—On Monday, the f8th of June, the trial of 
nineteen perstns, indicted fer a ‘series of burglaries, commenced. A'letter 
from’Caen, in the Constitutionnel, gives a singu'ar account of the chief criminal 
It says'that he affected aristocratic manners, and that, while he was stoppiog 
in the low lodging-house at Caen, he insisted on having the finest and cleanest 
linen, requiring & table cloth to'be changed when it bore the slightest stain. 
It says.also that.one.year after his escape from the bagnio, he passed a season 
at Trouville, where he, gave himself out as a retired officer of rank, and where 
he-played his part so well that he was rather a fayori'e in fashionable society. 
He was possessed of considerable talent, and had great skill in disguising himself, 
and.eyen in changing tlie expression of his features. 


A’ Necromancer.—All Paris isrunning after Professor Wiljalba Frikell, 
whose feats of legerdemain are*perfectly wondetfal, We have only space for 
two’ér three of his tricks: 

“A wedding-tibg is borrowed from a lady, bent and broken with a hammer 
by'a gentleman at tier side; it is then enclosed in # piece of paper, fired off from 
a pistol, and ix presently found perfectly restcred and neatly put up in a-sealed 
envelope, which is but itself the kernel of a dozen larger ones, all sealed in 
like manner. At the instant of its return, the Professor breathes upon the 
restored ring and immediately it is ré-incloced im a d°zen or more envelopes, 
similarly seeared, aud in which it is identified by the owner. 

‘| A live canary is roiled up in a piece af paper, given to a Jady to bold, aud 
is then found tobe crushed even by her gentle pressure. To resuscitate it, the 
professor cuts off its bead, rubs up the body into the palm of his hand, where 
it vanishes, of course, and then producing two lemons, gives the lady, the 
choice as to. which shal contain the bird, He peels the one selected, and out 
pops the head of the little prisoner, that being further liberated ig suffered to 
escape, and becomes cxptured. by one of the, audience, who retaiva it as a 
souvenw of hia visit. A pigeon is rolled up in like manver, vanishes, and re- 
conan in a bottle of old port, whigh bas had its: contents emptied just 

fore,’? 

Wonderful as these appear, there is one marvel. he eannot perform, and that 
is—put brains inte the head of an alderman. 


GENOA. / 

Conjugal Wisdom.—For the benefit of the one or two Americans (for 
we believe that is about ali those who have bad wives) we give them the 
example of a wealthy Genoese, who having discovered his wife in an intrigue, 
did not get into a towering passion as many would bave done, but simply 
requested the offending angel to leave his house, and then sent for a carpenter 
whom he directed to set up a catatalque, such as is used in Roman Catholie 
churches for the funeral service ‘ibis done, he sent invitations to all his 
friends for the following evening, when they. found the room lit up with 
burning tapers. Their host made them stand round the catafalque, and 
requesiei them to chant the service for the dead, he him-elf acting as con- 
duetor, thus intimating that his wife was thenceforward deadtohim. He 
thes conducied them to a well provided table, where he entertained them until 
a date hour. 


TURKEY. 

Infatuated Wretches.—The Turks are hastening their doom as fast as 
they can. A French paper says: 

‘since the horrible affair of Jeddah, another crime bas been committed in 
Bosnia by the Turks, of a different but not less grave character. A razzia was 
made on the Chris‘ian families, and 180 young Christian girls were carried off 
fur the harems of the Mussulmans, They robbed the houses and the Christian 
cuurches, massacred tue old men, the married women ano the children. The 
Christians are fleeing in large numbers to Austria, leaving their homes, fam- 
ished and without mesns. ‘he Austrians have furnished shelter and food for 
more than 4,0.0 women and children, in flight from the atrocities of the Turks 
in Bosnia ”’ 

Louis Napoleon would do much to redeem his destruction of the French 
Republic if ke were to divide ‘lurkey between Russia and France, and drive 
these miserable fanatics iato the Bosphorus. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Post Office clerks in Prussia are compelled to wear uniform in the street, 
and that Goveryment now intends to impose the same uniform on the employéa 
of railways and telegraphs. Yo distinguish, however, there three clas-es of 
functionaries, those of the Po t Office are to have on their caps a horn, those 
ot railways a wheel, and those of the telegraph an arrow. 








PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Fashions for Children’s Dresses.—Several of our principal modistes 
have been busily engaged in preparing juvenile costumes. An inspection of a 
neocon us to offer the following observations on the newest jashions for 
childrén. 

The materials most generally adopted at the present season are silt, barege, 
mobair and piqué A little dress of white piqué bas just been made for a 
litule girl of tive years of age. A trimming formed of white braid and grelots 
runs up each side of the skirt. The corsage, which is half high, has a basque 
edged with the same trimwing of braid and grelots. [t is crnamented with a 
shawl berthe, pointed both in front and behind, slashed on each shoulder, and 
trimmed with twe rows of grelots. The sleeves, which deseend w abeut the 
elbow, are rather loose, and slit up at the inner part of the arm; they are or. 
namented with two rows of trimming. 

A dress, intended fora girl about the age of ten, consists of mauve-celer 
barege, &gured with very narrow, horizontal stripes in the same tint. This 
dress is made with two skirts. Both are bordered wite a narrow plaiting of 
ribbon in a lively chequered pattern of green, rose, blue and white. On the 
upper skirt there are side trimmings formed of quiltings of the same ribbon. 
Tue corsage is p'ain and low, and with it is worn a chemisette of organ¢y; the 
chemisette is nearly high to the throat, and at the upper edge is fastened on a 
band, surmounted by a row of Valenciennes. A berthe, formed of folds of 
barege, finished at the lower part with a quilling of ribbon, ornaments the 
corsage; this berthe is pointed beltind, and has long ends crossed in front, then 
passed under the arms, and linked one in the other at the back of the waist. 
The sieeves, which, descend midway down the arm, are slit up their whole 
length in the inner part, and are @dged round with narrow quillings of 
chequered ribbon. The under-sleeves consist of full puffs of muslin. To 
complete the costume, a strip of black velvet, with long, pendent ends, is 
worn round the throat; it.is fastened by a black enameled clasp. A bow of 
black velvet, with flowing ends, fixes the hair at the back of the head. 

A drest of cerulean blue silk, made for agirl of an age between those just 
menti ned, is trimmed with four flounces, each edged. witn a row of nsrrow 
black velvet. Up each side of the dress there are trimmings formed of bows 
and ends of velvet, placed ove above another, at the head of each flounee. 
The corsage is tull shaped, square in front, aod edged round with a row of 
velvet. A chemisette of tuile is added. The sleeves ave formed of one puff 
and two frills, trimmed with black velvet, 

An out-<oor dress, prepared: for «tittle girl, is composed. of pink barege. 
With it will be worn @ basquine of black rik, trimmed with plaitings of ribbon 
and a bonnet of white silk, with a soft crowm..The edge of the bennet an 
the curtain are ornamented with a ruche, and im the inside there is a wreath 
of pink daisies. Straw and Leghorn hats are also yery generally worn. 


A Delicious Bit of Sca:.dal,—Av acedinplished lady well known in the 
fasbionable circles of London and Paris, atid possessing great beauty, was 
unfortunately compelled to seek from « celébrated dentist a remeoy for a 
deficiency calculated sadly to diminish her charms. ° The bill from the dentist 
was ufluckily sent in when her husband (uriconsciows of his lovely partner’s 
defect) was present, and Lady 8 , dreading his discovery of the horrid 
truth unblushingly denied the debt, intending to take the earliest opportunity 
of secretly discharging it as sbe had hithérto done ; bit the dentist, somewhat 
impatient of delay, hunself appealed to Lord 5—— 10 discharge his wife's debt; 
but this gentleman, incensed at bis pertindéity, very unceremoniously thrust 
Lim out of theepartment. But the dentist was not to be so easily bafiled, and 
the poble pair were, astonished the next morning, while break/asting, at the 
dentist again, appearing, but this time accompanied by two huissiers After 
expressing his regret at baving again to intrude upon them, he. very modestly 
requested Lady 5—— to open her mouth sufficiently wide for them to look down 
henthroat. Great was the indignation of the, husband, which was in some 
measare appeased by the lady confessing, amidst ber tears, that she was 
responsible for the debt. ‘' Not for myself, of course, my love; it is for Lady 
"=m, Who has worn false teeth for years, and does not wish her husband to 
know. it.. She bound me to secresy or | should have told you at firat.”’ Lord 
S——- gi umbled a.Jittle, but settled the bill, langhing heartily at the deluded 
lord P-— not knowing his own wile wore false teeth. 


A Mohument to Crinoline.—M. Fristh, the inventor of erinoline, has 
reslived a large fortune in a few years by its sale. He has bought an estate with 
his giins, aid is beilding a mageificent manson upon it. There is a question 
of raising wwOnetrous cripoliie’ Monument, a block of granite, in commemo- 
ration of thik great mip. 

Codrtsiip in @eetary.—Dr. Clark tells us that the mode of courtsbip 
among the Caimneks ix-very different. Among them, the wooing & performed 
ou horsebaeke. The women exvelthe men m riding, A girl mounts her steed, 
end Tideseff St full speed. Her lover pursues, and if he overtakes her she 





does not wish te marry the person by whom she is pursued, in 





tb ‘wife, retursiog with him to his tent. But it sometimes happens 
thad- pda: 


which ¢aee she will not suffer him to overtake ber; and we were assured that 
no instance occurred of a Calmuck girl being thus caught, unless she has @ 
partiality for her pursuer. 
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TOUR IN LIBERIA—UNPLEASANT PREDICAMENT. 
By our own Correspondent. 


Dvurtno my residence in the country, near Guadillar, a friend, 
whose acquaintance I had made, proposed one day that we should 
iake a stroll in the forests surrounding that place. I assented, 
and, with a couple of somewhat rusty fowling-pieces in our 
hands, we carelessly lounged among the trees, admiring the tro- 
pical vegetation, but cheerfully engaged in conversation about 
the homes that were so distant from us. The scenery was indeed 
gorgeous, but the tropical splendor of an African forest reminds 
one of nothing so much as of the rougefand enamel that one sees 
in ancient pictures upon the countenance of Death! Beneath 
all this luxuriance and color there lurk visibly the seeds of pesti- 
lence and destruction in a thousand forms of animal life. We 
were painfully and ludicrously reminded of this fact. W. and I 
had seated ourselves at the foot of a stately tree which overhung 
a shallow ravine in the forest, and were discoursing on matters 
and persons at the other side of the globe, when a rustling in the 
bushes near us caused me to raise my eyes, and I sawa full-sized 
tiger just emerging from the thicket on the opposite bank. At 
such times moments are hours. W. had seen the glaring beast 
at the same instant with myself, and we both sprang to our feet 
together. Animated with a common thought, and while the 
tiger was yet ruminating on our unexpected appearance, we both 
ascended the tree behind us, and by no means slowly. It was a 
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PAYING OUT THE CABLE ON BOARD THE NIAGARA. 


scramble of the most decided nature, for we had not raised our- 
selves a score of feet from the ground when the tiger emitted 
that terrific roar which we had been anticipating, and sprang, at 
one leap, to the foot of the tree. There he remained crouching, 
with glowing eyeballs, while we ascended to the highest branches 
we could reach. He was evidently preparing for a spring, and 
in another minute would have been up the tree ; but as soon as 
we had gained a foothold, I managed to steady my nerves suf- 
ficiently to take aim at him, and hit him somewhere about the 
fore-shoulder, A frightful roar told me I had inflicted some 
injury on the beast, and I prayed it might at least be sufficient 
to prevent his scrambling after us up the tree. So it seemed to 
be, for after one or two ineffectual attempts he gave it up, and 
coolly limped back to the spot whence he had first caught sight 
of us. There he stood motionless, and eyeing us with an ex- 
pression that seemed to mingle cunning with fury. It was a 
“7 pleasant situation for the three of us ! 
our mortal hours the brute continued thus to watch us, and 
we began at length to get used to the state of affairs. W. actually 
contrived to light a cigar, and smoked away, with possible death 
within a hundred feet of our refuge. I did not imitate him 
in this, but amused myself in speculations as to our future 
movements. The tiger remained immovable, and I knew that 
further shots would only irritate, without fatally injuring, his 
tawny highness. 
At length, as the sun was just going down behind the western 
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tree top*, I heard a distant shouting in the forest. The tiger had 
heerd it before me; for I had noticed a quick movement of his 
ears, although his eyes remained fixed upon ourselves. The 
noise gradually increased, and our watchful friend, I could see, 
grew very uneasy. W. threw away his cigar; for now or never 
we were to be released. A screeching yell shortly made the 
tiger bound, with a sudden revolving jerk, backwards, and we 
could see by the quick, sharp lashings of his tail and the manner 
in which his forelegs were planted, that he had seen his pur- 
suers. In another moment, he bounded sideways into the forest, 
and was gone! Our deliverance, it turned out, came at the 
hands of a of negroes, who had met with the animal’s 
trail and had followed it until they suddenly came upon us 
perched on our lofty branch. We dreamt of tigers that night, 
after we reached our quarters at Guadillar. 








DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S CRINOLINE PIC-NIC. 


To all our lady readers the names of Messrs. Douglas & Sherwood 
must be household words. "Wherever that blessing of the age, 
their expanding skirt, is worn, at least, they are worshipped. 
In the marble palace, of which they have recently taken possession, 
in White street, this yovng avd enterprising firm employ more 
than eight hundred young ladies in the manufacture of their 
crinoline skirts, and, with a rare perception of the true interests 
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of employers, they are most sedulous in their care to promote the 
moral as well as physical welfare of their large establishment. 

Their employés commence work at eight a.M., and leave off at 
the early hour of five in the afternoon. A spacious parlor is pro- 
vided for their use, in which, during the dinner hour, they dance 
and romp to the music of healthful laughter and to the more regu- 
lated sounds of pianos, accordeons or guitars, all of which musical 
instruments are provided by Messrs. Douglas & Sherwood for 
their especial use; and an extensive circulating library, exclusively 
provided for their entertainment and instruction, is placed under 
the charge of a young lady expressly engaged as librarian. Not 
content, however, with the kindness of which these are some of 
the instances, Messrs. Douglas & Sherwood recently resolved 
upon a pic-nic for their young ladies, and fixed upon Saturday, 
August 14th, as the day. The success of the affair was equal to 
the kindness that prompted it and to the pleasure which it gave. 
A steamer, the Ohio, and two immense barges conveyed the 
eight hundred young ladies, with their friends and relatives, 
beside a number of invited guests and a strong representation of 
tae press, to David's Island, in the Sound, about twenty miles 
from New York. The party numbered over two thousand in all, 
and the utmost gaiety prevailed on all three vessels as they slowly 
proceeded to their destination. 

There was a band on each barge, and dancing was commenced 
almost as soon as the voyage began. 
It was kept up until the boats 
arrived at David’s Island, when 
all landed, and the fine pic-nic 

ands were soon overspread with 

ppy and blooming visitors. Each 
lady had received one dollar 
ey Se D. & S., as a means 
of providing herself with suitable 
vic-nic fare, and the tables were 
‘pon spread with appetizing pies 
and chickens and fruit. In the 
farge building erected on the 
ground a bountiful collation was 
prepared for the invited guests, 
where Messrs. Douglas & Sher- 
wood, after a hearty meal on the 
part of their visitors, responded to 
toasts in which their names were 
warmly applauded, and their pros- 
perity was drunk in brimming 
goblets of champagne. 

We wish that our space permit- 
ted a more than passing mention 
of the pleasure we felt in observ- 
ing not the loveliness alone, but 
the ladylike demeanor of a majority 
among the young ladies present. 
Not a few in this happy assem- 
bi might vie, in grace as well 
as beauty, with the most distin- 
guished ornaments of our highest 
society. 

-Afver a stay of four or five hours 
on the island, into which the great- 
est possible amount of healthy en- 
jcyment was compressed, the 
steamer again turned her bows to- 
ward the city, and the party was 
safely landed in New York at about 
eight o’clock, after an entire day 
of unalloyed enjoyment. 

We understand that Messrs. 
Douglas & Sherwood expended 
no less than $4,000 in this mag- 
uificent féte. We can safely ven- 
ture to assert, however, that no ex- 
penditure was ever made to better 
advantage. 





A Smart Boy.— My son, what 
did you bite your brother for ?—now I shall 
ve towhip you. Don’t you remember 
the golden rule I taught you? If you 
wouldn’t like to have your brother bite 
you, you should not bite your brother.’’ 
“Ho! mother, get out with your whiP- 
Remember th« golden rule yout- 
. \If you wouldn't like me to whiP 
you, ’taint right of you te whip tne.”’ | 
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DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S PIC-NIC, GIVEN AT DAVID’S ISLAND, AUGUST 14, TO THE EIGHT HUNDRED YOUNG LADIES EMPLOYED BY THEM IN THEIR HOOP SKIRT MANUFACTORY, N. Y. 


TEN MINUTES IN DELMONICO’S. 
By Joe Bagstock. 
“ J. B’s sly, sir—devilish sly !””—OLp Pay. 


Eicuty years ago, an old codger, whose exact name has escaped our memory, 
but which some of our readers may possibly recollect when we tell them that 
he muddled his life away in writing dictionaries and sensation stories like 
Rasselas—an employment about as useless and innocent as filling water-butts 
with spoons, stuffing ballot-boxes, carrying off Mobile heiresses, or playing 
second violin to Ole Bull on greased fiddlestrings, with a fiddlestick rosined 
with tallow. This old curmudgeon said, with that arrogance so beautifully 
British, that—but our American blood revolts at the idea of quoting a British 
classic verbatim, and ao we wont—we’ll therefore merely annex his thought, 
and say that if the human pulse beats fullest at Charing Cross, London, it beats 
Sastest at Delmonico’s, corner of the Park, New York. 

We now and then drop in there to meet a friend, for we are not a proud man 
—indeed, we have been known to tell a Jerseyman to get out of our way when 
we were going at a 2:37 pace—not that we had any compunction about smash- 
ing him, but we don’t want te break our horse’s knees over such varmint, or 
muss our wheels with their blood, saying nothing about the bother of being 
summoned to testify on the coroner’s inquest—we’d just as soon go to the 
funeral of a skunk. So much for ourself. Yesterday we dropped in to smoke 
our Havana and sip our coffee, and if you do want good coffee, at Mataran’s and 
Delmonico’s you can get it. 

We generally take the corner seat near the window, for it enables us to see 
everybody without being seen, and that is a great advantage, and brings out 
human nature as sunshine does the flies. When a man thinks he is not 
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watched what a natural being he is! It is then that he picks his own teeth and 
his neighbor’s pocket, pares his nails, admires the set of his trowsers, looks at 
himself in the glass, and does a thousand other things that “‘ flesh is heir to.”’ 
Directly, however, he becomes aware he is the ‘‘ observed of all observers,” 
how he changes—the conventional resumes its sway, and the whole nature 
of man and woman is under restraint. We once saw the pink of gentility 
scraich herself, under the delusion that no one saw her. So much for that 
grand civiliser, the human eye. Now J. B. flatters himself he has a very 
remarkable eye—it’s a regular swivel. Our darkey swears it can see out of the 
back of our head, for we now and then say, ‘‘ Pompey, leave that toddy alone |”? 
“Golly, massa, how you know I’se taking it, wid yer back tome?’ Joe 
py does not tell him he smacks his lips over his stolen toddy like a green 
girl over love’s first kiss. 

We sometimes envy Gorgon’s squint—indeed, we wish we did squint—it is a 
marvellous advantage in observing our fellow-creatures. Jones thinks you are 
Seunteens Se while he is in your eye, like a bit of dust as he is, all the 
time. Smith labors also under the same mistake. 

But we are up here in the corner, and the notables of Gotham are before us; 
let us, therefore, give up moralizing and sketch with our pen. Reader, do you 
see that tall burl person taking his brandy and water, and toone halfa 
head shorter ? But of course you can’t see him, for you are not there; let us, 
therefore, describe him for your special benefit. That is the famous ——> 
speculator and politician, who was pickled down two years ago by the editor 
the Herald in a shad barrel, in order to keep him fresh for another occasion. 
He commenced life a poor boy, and is now a millionaire, a filibuster and a 
candidate for the Presidency. He has already made one grab at the White 
House, but missed; he thought to joke himself into the seat of Washington, 
but the laugh did not come in at the right place, and Fillmore got the nomina- 
tion, merely for the pleasure of being beaten. 

He shows to his t advantage over a cigar and a glass of the finest old 
cognac. With these inspirers he indulges in the t and of 
future; then it is that he revels over his 
glorious attempt to seize Cuba by the 
light of the Lantern Brigade, then com- 
manded by Major John Bro ; but 
a discussion arose between wit and 
Live Oak George as to the division of the 
senoritas, and the ——— was 
poned; but we must not — that 
er gentleman—that is renowned 
George, the shrewdest politician of the 
day—after unmercifully sa’ Buch- 
anan in his Review, is se- 
lected by him to hold one of the most 
lucrative offices in the Republic. When 
he was in London he charmed the British- 
ers with his dinners and jo . Did 
Palmerson commence to lecture on 
the pe my ey i ~ +} 
out cigar-case, a 
pose a tod with the bland ssaeanthls af 
“* whiskey or Otard,”’ taking it for granted, 
of course, that no man is fool to 
decline his pleasant invitation. ell 
wager a dozen raw on the haif-shell that 
George has done more stump-speaking 
over a bottle of Mumm than any states 
man or liquor-dealer that ever id 
Live Oak George had not coquetted with 
the Know-Nothings, George would have 
carried him through; and on the platform 
of Universal Annexation, 
with Cuba, Law might have been the 
order of the day. A platf six feet 
three inches high without its 
— have great attractions for Colum- 

ia, or any woman living. A Live 
Oak is becoming disgusted with hie fellows 
creatures ;f or it is not long ago,jwhen con 
versing with a friend on the swill milk 
ee he uttered a piece of 

umanity and wisdom somite Ee 
this: 

‘I don’t care if the people do 
themselves—New Yorkers are 3 
but a parcel of foreigners after all !”” 

Let us honor such noble sentiments 
They alone constitute a great claim on 
tue country for a public position. Who'll 
start Live Oak as a candidate for alder- 
manic honors ? 


But whose merry laugh is that? Oor 
friend and everybody’s faverite, Cutile 
the dramatist, wit, actor and tleman | 
Few men sustain on merely Gotham 
shoulders a combination more fully 
It is such men as Cuttle who elevate the 
actor’s profession without really belo 
to it, just as Shakespeare did in his day 
Actors are a good, easy, generous, ignc~ 
rant set of fellows, who, substity 
conceit for brains, get alorg very w 
without any. Parrot-like, they assume 
gaudy feathers. and, repeating their au- 
thor’s words, live in gilded cages during 
the sunny hour of life. Innocent of any 
graver offence than running in debt for a 
pair of white kids, polished leather boots 
or a champagne supper, they beguile 
many a weary hour, and are forgotten by 
the crowd they have saved from ennud or 
suicide the very minute the stage lights 
fall! As Joe Bagstock writes now he 
ceases to be devilish sly, and memory 
throws the tender film of tears over the 
past. Fair forms we have often gazed on 
with admiration—nay, even love—have 
geared anny with our fevorite ballads on 

lips, and low comedians, who have 
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made us roar vith laughter, are now food for worms. But we have kept our 
friend Cuttle standing with a small crowd of admirers around the bar, while 
the Ganymede is mixing the various neetars they are going to quaff at Cuttle’s 
cost—let us listen to our modern Sheridan—he’s about to speak to a new comer. 
With what a celicate flaver of the gentlemanly rogue, Cuttle says to the 
worthy official who has just entered and wid ba to be thefamous Coronrr 
Conover, ‘‘ Here’s te coroner—jus* in time for a tod 1* What shill it be, my 
dear coroner?’ ‘The top of the morning to ye, John! I don’t mmeh care 
about a drink anyhow—for Pat Crow and I have just had a drop of the cray- 
thur! But perh*ps a light claret punch won’t do mé‘any harm?” ‘‘Aclaret 

unch,” says the wit; ** by the Hill of Howth——”’ “ That’s a mighty great 

path,’’ says a Cockney, who had chosen hale. ‘ Noge of your puns,” replied 
Cuttle; “but I repeat, coroner, that a claret punch is a mighty ri@ieulous 
drink for a coroner |”? ‘‘ How the divil’s that ?”’ asked Conoyer. We could ree 
by the racy twinkle of Cuttle’s‘eye that the electric spark was on its way, and 
it came in his, ‘‘ Because there’s no body in it !’’ 

Since the coroner mae bis great oration on the battle of Slievegammon, in 
which John Mitchel dodged behind the cabbages, there bas been no heartier 
roar of laughter 

That was one of Cutile’s good.tempered Bon mots. When he pleases he can 
hit as hard as a sledgehammer. Some seven years ago be was dining with 
Sanders, the present Secreiary of War, and a few other notabilities; among 
them was Devin Reilly, one of the Irish rebels, and the etitor of thé Demo 
cratic Review, which under his management was more like Donnybrook Fair 
than Bunker’s Hill Reilly was ‘@ good-hearted, jolly fellow, mighty fond of 
poteen, aod a desperate hater of that ‘ ould tyran ” England. Half his sober 
hours were taken up in shaking his fist in Queen Victoria’s woodcut face, that 
hung on his boarding-house bed-room. On the present occasivm he had been 
flinging his fun in rather an ugly manner at Cuttle, for some disparag'ng allu- 
sion tu the Irish Patriots in the Lantern, a satirical paper edited by ‘the afore- 
said dramatist, wit and gentleman. 

Upon Cuttle observing that he bad read with much pleature an ‘artitlé ir 


the Democratic Review, Reilly said rather savagely that for hitnself he fever }. 


read the Lantern but when he was drunk. Cuttle turned blandly to the ¢om 
pany, and said, ‘‘ At all eveats;then, the Lantern Gan Doast one constant 
reider.’’ 

But another party has hidden Cattle and his friends from our readers’ sight 
Itis the redoubtable Toady—an excellent, fellow for awy celebrity to be ac 
quainted with. Such is loady’s reverence for geniu®, that he considers no 
work too dirty to perform for a celebrity. When Soobbins, the great Cockney 
novelist was here, Toady ran at his beel# like alapdog. Snobbins finding he 
could not kick him off, mae him useful. ‘Nuthing could exceed Toady’s deve- 

t ion. ' Did Su*bbins sneeze, Toady roused the hotel im the middle of the night 
by an affectionate inquiry after Snobbins’ cold in the head, adding covfiden- 
tially to the night porter that never was heard sucha lovely sneeze aa that 
which cansed his anxiety. ‘If Snobbins dropt his handkerchief Toady picked 
it up surreptitiously, aud would get apa committee to present it to its illus- 
trious dropper, raising a subs«cription to give a dinner upon the occasion 
This gave Toady a mention in the prpers, and a first-rate dinner. His draw 
ing-room is ornamented with the bones of a mutton-chep picked by Snobbins 
at the Carlton Hotel, and which Toady persuaded the waiter togive him in 
exchange for a c»py of the magazine he edits. These sacred bones are pre 
served under a glass case, together with the finger of an old kid glove, and a 
button which flew off the neck of Snobbins’ shirt when laughing at Toady 
All bovor to so amiable a weakness! There is too little hero-worship now in 
the world! Tis therefore that we respect the memory of that nobvle-minded 
tailor who let Goldsmith run upa bill of ninety pounds! Is there a tailor in 
New York who reverences geoius to such anextent? If there is, please for- 
ward to Joe Bagstock his address! Such a man deserves an opportunity for 
its display. But our cigar is out—and we will take our daily stro!l up Broad 
way to renew our youth by a passing glance at the divinities enshrined in 
crinoline. 








INEZ DE ROBIERA; 
OR, 


A TALE OF OUR OWN TIME. 
By Ralph Rawlins. 
CHAPTER IX.—SAN PATRICIO. 

Tux tread of heavy footsteps without, and creak of the strong door 
turning on its hinges, awoke me from a sound slumber, as the daz- 
ziing rays. of a morning sun flashed into the gloomy cell, to: whose 
narrow and dark confines it had been my unfortunate lot to be 
doomed for the past week, in which time the sombre monotony of 
my every-day prison life had been relieved by no event worthy the 
telling. As [ now started up, roused from some pleasant dream— 
dreams being the only consolation of a man under locks and bars— 
I beheld two men just about entering ; one my jailer, the other ap- 
parently an army oflicer—a young man, who, on entering, addressed 
me in Spanish, and, like a gentleman, informing me that in an hour 
I was to accompany him with a body of troops to Granada. Having 
given me this piece of news, he expressed his willingness to serve 
me, and took his departure. 

A change—no matter what—was a God-send. Fight days’ soli- 

tary confinement in a miserable den is encugh to make a man de- 
sirous for a removal of some sort, and it was with the liveliest joy 
and heartiest gratification that I received the communication ; and 
when, an hour after, a body of men halted before my prison door, I 
joined them with a light footstep and thankful heart. No other 
duty having to be performed, so soon as I was amongst them the 
order was given to advance, and the whole command moved out of 
Rivas towards Granada, followed by waving of handkerchiefs from 
divers windows ; for Captain Raymos, the leader, was very young 
and handsome ; and for a piece out of town a crowd of stragglers— 
who, however, dropped off one by one, until we marched along 
through the forest—relieved now and then by a milpa (plantain 
patch); with the soldiery only. 
. There was nothing in the scenery after the first league worth 
noticing, and for the want of something better to do I gave my at- 
tention to the lively discourse of Captain Raymos and his lieutenant, 
with whom he kept a constant and free conversation. He appeared 
to bea. gallant fellow, a zealous Servile and a romantic lover of 
women, of whom he gabbled incessantly, speaking rather vainly of 
his conquests, his success and popularity with them, wherever he 
went. Ilis excessive egotism amused me, and, unconsciously, the 
day wore on and the evening approached ere I was aware that noon 
had passed. 

At length there was ‘a period of silence, the captain’s tongue was 
at rest, and nothing was to be heard but the tramp of the troop. 
The lieutenant bent his head down in deep thought, giad perhaps to 
be freed from the volley of words from his superior, and in silence 
we pushed forward. A half hour rolled by—quite a term of quiet 
to the valiant leader, who broke out in a light laugh, 

“ Why art thou looking so solemn, lieutenant?” said he. 

“ Was I then in such a mood?” returned the other. “I was only 
reflecting—wondering how long it will be before I get my pro- 
motion.” 

“ Madre de Dios! I know you were wondering where you will get 
your dinner.” 

“ True, the thought did flash across my mind 

“Pat yourself at case, then. We shall eat the richest of meats 
and drink the purest of wines in one hour’s marchin all Nicaragua.’ 

“ Indeed I've passed this road several times, and, San lago! Lnever 
fell upon such good luck.” 

“Diablo! I presume not. ‘Tis off the route; we leave the main 
way, and take a circuit of two miles.” 

“ Pray where is this?” 

“Only one of my little angels,” laughed the captain, “a little 
beauty who loves me very much, and whose hospitable roof :‘t never 
pass. She lives in a secluded valley with an aunt. Ah, Gonzales 
you know not how I adore her,” and the gay Lothario really sighed. 
So did I, for I thought of Inez, and many: a minute, even an hour 
passed, without my noticing anything around me, so bent apon my 
thoughts was ny mind. When | looked up we were uponcthe sun- 
mit of a little declivity, which fell slopingly into a vale, in the centre 
of which a neat hacienda greeted our visien. It was a building of 
adobe, whose walls shone through the almost transparent 
brightness of the green vines tiat played in rural and tropic gice 
over the roof and down its four corners. Standing upon aslight rise 
it overlooked natural gardens of gorgeous richness, whose gaudy 
flowers peeping from out their wild beds, in every color and.hue that 
can delight the eye, and whose many fruits hanging ffom the boughs 
that supported them, filled the air with such fragrancé as would 
charm the nicest nerves, gave to the place an Eden-like air, which 
did not vanish as we slowly descended into the valley nearer the 
hacienda, before the door of which we halted, the captain himself 
entering. In a moment he returned, gave some orders to his men; 
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and invited the lieutenant and myself to follow him. We didso, and 
were ushered into a large sitting-room on the right of the wide hall, 
where an elderly lady, with whom the captain seemed well acquaiuted, 
met us witha mild, dignitied welcome, amd directly she:and Raymos 
exitered into a conversation ted ow under itones4 Not feeling par- 
tigalarly desirous of dturbing the rverié: of the wAly one left tome, 
the lieutenant, I rose from my seat‘and Tetrollddout to ‘gaze atound 
me on-the marvellous béaaty'df nature. ; ; t 

How lofig I stood-revellisig ‘in this glorious landscape I know not ; 
my ears were firsttoused to-conscictsness by a rustling without, and 
turning hastily around I wds'just in time to: see/theivines thatshut out 
the entrance gently divide and the form of a feniale'glide into the little 
retreat. ‘fhé light fell upon her, a quick thrill shot-through me, and 
I ¢taggered a pace aback as-if shot. It was Dorma ‘imez! “Iwas 
anable to saya word—niy lieartleaped into my mouth; dnd with my 
éyes fixed upon-her I remained silent. Not so with her. Perfectly 
selfspossessed; and:without the least finsh, she advanced, extending 
both her-hands with that: cordial grace which on ‘another occasion 
had so charmed me; saying) 1am not mistaken, it is my preserver, 
it is Mr. Powell.” 

T regained in a moment. 

‘“Donna Inez?” crled I, “ is it in reality you? 
chance is it 1 owe this meeting 7” 

“ Rather fil fortune?’ she edid, “for if 1 judge rightly you are a 
prisoner.. But fideed your prestuce and situation surprise me— 
amaze me. ''I'never hoped to:see you here, still less as a soldier of 
our own gallant democratic army.” 

“ Your father—howiand where is he 7” 

“ Ife is now at Leon, struggling for General Walker, who you know 
has many enemies in our, lis own party. I am here with my auot, 
my mother’s sister.” 

“ And Don Gaspar Escadada,” asked I, fixing my eyes keenly upon 
her, “ where ‘is he—with you?” 

She seemed for the first time embarrassed and replied, ‘“ No; 
certainly not.. Ue is .no relations—he is with my father: But I 
cannotiremain here—they will notice my absence. You willencamp 
at the ruins of an old church—San Patricio—to-night; so: I learn 
from what I have heard. On the eastern side of the old clantel is 
a small door; make your bed nextto it when you sleep. Re- 
member—and now, good-bye,” and she extended her hand. I took 
it, detaining her : 

“ Senorita, why go?” 

“| dare not remain longer—I must away.’ 

“T shall see you again? say but that.” 

“ T hope so—I'hope so,” and releasing herself from my hold, she 
turned from me. ‘ Remember the eastern side !—remember! and 
now adieu!” 

She was gone. My eyes followed her fair form as it noiselessly 
glided, like a fairy, away from me, and entered the house. Quickly 
I followed her, but she was nowhere to be seen. A luncheon had 
been set before Capt. Raymos and his subaltern, to which I was 
invited. It was hastily consumed, and the order given to prepare 
for going, which we did by assembling before the door, whence we 
marched in double quick time. As we ascended a small hillock I 
turned back, and in the little window of the hacienda next us I 
detected a woman’s form. It was too far to discern features, but I 
could not be mistaken. That graceful figure, that modest, tasteful 
dress, belonged to no other than Inez de Robiera. And as we 
wound around a point, which shut out the fairy valley from us, 
imagination created, in the vividness of life, a picture I should never 
forget. 

San Patricio was an ancient church long since in ruins and sat in 
a dark glen a league from the hacienda. The sun had set, and the 
merry stars one by one were beginning to appear, when the gloomy 
old walls, half fallen in their decay, rose sadly up before us as we 
entered the dell, in the middle of which it was mouldering and 
crumbling away. The night birds screamed in the surrounding 
woods, and the evening breezes played among the trees, when we 
halted for the night to take up our quarters here. 

On entering, marks of former grandeur were visible. The arched 
ceiling, the empty niche, the even floor, the broken columns, all 
spoke in mute impressiveness of the past glory of the antique ruin. 
But no decoration remained. Long since they had fallen a prey to 
the ravages of those fierce civil wars, from which the unfortunate 
country has not been freed these many years. Statuary, paintings, 
none were there, and we prepared to rest in the grim and dismantled 
house of worship. 

As Donna Innez had directed, for what purpose I could not con- 
jecture, I sought the further end of the church, and there found the 
spot she mentioned. There was: nothing remarkable about it. It 
was similar to any other door—a small archway, fastly closed. 
Feeling fatigued, I threw myself down by it and was soon fast asleep, 
leaving the rest about to follow my example. 

Perhaps the night had worn half away when my slumbers were 
disturbed by a gentle shake of the arm. I opened my eyes slowly, 
and a stream of mellow moonlight poured upon them, obliging me 
to close them again. When I reopenéd them and felt fully aroused, 
[ was astonished to find the small chancel door half-open, through 
which the light came, disclosing a form bent over me. 

“Hist! No noise, but rise and come with me,” whispered a voice 
in my ear, gently shaking me. 

More mechanically than otherwise I rose softly, crept out of the 
entrance, which was noiselessly closed, and then standing in the 
night air, in the midst of crumbling stones, and under the tottering 
walls of San Patricio. I was wide awake, and turned about me my 
gaze. My guide stood near me, as though in waiting for me to gain 
my scattered senses. She—for it was a female—was enveloped in a 
dark hood and cloak, which shut out her features, but the moment 
my eyes rested upon her, and the rays of the moon shone full over 
the disguise, I knew her. It was the senorita herself—Inez de 
Robiera! 

* Donna Inez!” IT exclaimed, in amazement. 

She gave a quick start, and a low ejaculation escaped her as she 
turned to me 

“How knew you me, senor?” she asked, ina tremulous voice, 
gazing steadily at me, but keeping her face still hid, knew 
you that it was 1?” 

“Donna Inez, I should know you were you masked ever so 
securely—you cannot deceive my eyes.” 

“1 had hoped my disguise was complete,” she said. 

“To another perhaps—yes—not to me. But pray, why wish to 
remain unknown to me, when you must be aware how great a plea- 
sure it is te see you?” 

“ You are pleased to flatter me, sir.” 

* If one’s honest sentiments are flattery, then I do.” 

Cease, senor,” she said, in atone of modest command, “ this is 
not the time nor place for fine words. I have come to free you— 
follow me,” and she turned down a little inclined plane, covered 
with pieces of the ruin, glaring in the moonlight like tombs ina 
burial-ground. Through this ma to 
a little grove a few hundred yard the edge of which an 
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s of fallen greatness she led me 

distant, at 
old man waited with two horses. 

“Pedro, are you there?” she asked. 

“ Si, senorita,” was replied, and we advanced. 

“There is a horse, which will take you to yout ere to- 
morrow noon. As our roads are different, we must say farewell 
here.” 2 

“ Nay, senorita, I cannot suffer you to return alone. 
least accompany you so far.” 

“Your gallantry, senor, would be wasted, and might prove fatal. 
No, I came alone, with only old Pedro here. We will return.as we 
came. Go—seek the army in which you serve—proceed in the 
holy cause you defend--do honor to yourself and Nicaragua, and 
sometimes think of me. But we linger too long—your way lies 
there—you must trust to God and your own knowledge of the 
country. Farewell.” 
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I would fain have overruled her command, but she was firm. 
Seizing her hand, I respectfully raised it to my lips, and muttered 
“God bless you,” and.assisting hér upon her little steed, saw her 
turn away. Shehad-not, gone butia few steps, however, when she 
turned back to where I stood, and bending over said, 

“J forget. I have a talisman, which may be of service. Here is 
a cross—-givén by the Pope himself to my uncle, a holy friar, Padre 
Vigil, now in Granada, and by him presented tome. Take it, and if 
you should ever be in need of a friend and he is near, you will only 
have to show it to him to find one. And now, again adieu,” and 
placing a small golden cross in my hand—a rich, massive, elegantly 
figured jewel—she rode hastily away. 

Mounting my steed I followed the way she had pointed out, be- 
wildered and confused. : 

(To be continued.) 








CHESS. 

All communications intended for the Chess Department should be addressed to 
T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N. Y. P. O. 

To ConresponDENTs.—H. H., Chicago, Ill. Have sent by mail the desired arti- 
cle. We bave no doubt that you are correct. The players here have every 
confidence tn the skill of the American champion now ia Europe, and think 
his score will prove to be all that can be ‘esired.—J. W., Jn. In corrected 
problem try K to B 6 at second move, and see if you can force the mate in 
three moves.—Dr. R., Phila’elphia. Problem 14 is correct.—A. J. H., Ke- 
wanee, Il. You must cry ‘ Jiminy’’ instead of ‘*Gemini,’’ because but one 
of the twins will live. Q to B5 makes two solutions in No. 5.—J. H. W. 
Send on the portrait. 


Commcnications Recrivep.—Dr. C. C. Moore, Winona, Minn. (problems and 
portrait received ; why, Doctor, you quite astonish us with your good looks ; 
we expected to see something venerable, but slightly wicked—-omething of 
the Dean Swift order ; imagine our astonishment on being presented to a fine 
looking young gentleman, and having his own authority for his being Dr. C. 
C. Moore, of Winona!) ; J. Q. C., Evansville, Ind.; 0. F. R., Penn Yan, N. 
Y.; 0. E. M. (problem received and under examination); E. A. B., Charles- 
ton, 8. C. (problems received); P. A. A., Jr., Mount Pleasant, Charleston, 
8. C, (we welcome you); GAUDEaMus JeITUR (problems to hand). 

So.vutions oF PRopteMs Recetven.—C. S., Mystic, Ct.; T. R. H., Perry, Wyoming 
county, N. Y.; H. G., N. Y.; R. N. E., Winona, Minn. (incorrect); A. 1’. 
Shaw, Fort Madison, Iowa; W. B., Manchester (wrong). 

Correcrion.—The play between Dr. Raphael, of N. Y., and Dr. Hawes, of 
Providence, resulted in favor of the former gentleman by the odds of one game 
out of seven. 


PROBLEM CLIL—By 8, Loyp.—White to play and ch eckmate 
in three moves. 
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MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. MORPHY AND LOWENTHAL. 
Game THE NiyTu.—(Ruy Loprez’ Kyicut’s Openina.) 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. L. Mr. M. Mr. L. Mr. M. 

1PtoK4 PtoK4 35 KRtuKBsq KttoKR: 
2K KttooKB3 QKttwQB3 36 QKtoK2 KttoK B4 
BK BtQKt5d KBtoQBA4 37 B tks Kt Bitks B 
4Pt.QB3 QtoK 2 88 PtoQB5 QteKR3 

5 Castles PtoK B3 89 K Rto K eq K Rto K Beq 
6PtoQ4 K Bto QKt3 40 PtoQKt5 QRtoQ Beg 
TQKttoQR3 QittoQsq 41 QtoQR3 K to K Kt sq 
8 QKttoQB4 QKttoK B2 42 PtoQKt6 P tks P 

9 QKttoKs PtoQB3 43 QBP tka P K B to Q sq 
1 QKttoKB5 QtoK Bsq 44K RtwOQBsq RtksR 

ll K BtoQ3 YtoK kts 45 Btks R Qto K Kt3 
12 QKttoK Kt3 PtoQ3 46 QtoQKt4 QBoQ6 

138 PtoQR4 QBtoK Kt 5 47 Kto K sq K BtoK 2 
14 P toQR5 BtoQB2 48 KttoK Kkt4 R to K sq 

15 PtoK R38 BtoQ2 49 BtoQ Kt2 PtoKR4 

16 QtoQKt3 Q Kt to Q sq 50 KttoK B2 PtoK Kt 5 
7K Rto K sq KteoK3 61 QtoQB3 BtoK B4 
18 QtoQB2 K Ktio K2 62 K BP tks P P tks P 

19 PtoQKt4 QtoK Kt2 53 P tks P B tks P 

20 PtoQB4 Castles 54 Kt tks B Q tks Kt 
2.QB0K3 QKttoK B2 65 Rto QB sq KtoB2 

22 PtoQ5 QBtoQ2 566 Qto K RS Q tks Q (ch) 
23 QRtoQsq K to R sq 57 P tks-Q PtoK b6 

24 K to Req P tks P 58 R to K Bsq PtoK5 

25 K P tks P PtoKB4 59 BtoQ4 BtioK BS 
26 Q B to bis sq QR to K sq 60 BtoK 3 R to QR-eq 
27 BtoQKt2 K Kt to K Kt sq 61 BtoQ2 B to Q5 

28 QtoQBs KttoK B3 62PtoKR4 K to Kt 3 

29 B to Q Kt sq K Rto K Kt sq 63 KtoK R 2 R to K B sq 
30 RtoQ2 QtoKR3 64 K to Kt3 PtoK B7 
31K KttoKR2 PtoKB5 65 K to Kt 2 PtoK6 
82 KttoK4 Kt tks Kt 66 B to K sq KtoR4 
33 B tks Kt PtoK Kt4 67 K to Kts P tks B, Queens (ch) 
34 PtoK B3 Qt KR5 


And White surrendered. 


This stubbornly-contested game was twice postponed on account of the 
lateness of the sittings, and occupied altogether in playing nineteen hours and 
ahalf! 


—_—_—_—____. 


GaMe THE TesTH. Between the sam? players. (FRrexci Opgnina.) 


BLACK. WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. 
Mr. M. Mr. L. Mr. M. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 3 18 KttoK Kt3 t to K eq 
2PtoQ4 PtoQ4 19 KttoK B5 Kt to B oq 
3 P tks P P tks P 20 Bto K Kt3 Btks B 
4K KttoKB3 KKttoKB3 21 P tks B R to K 5 
5 KBtoQ@3 K BtoQ3 22 PtoQB3 KttoK R2 
6 Castles Castles 23 PtoK R4 PtoKR4 


QKttoQBs 


7 PtoQB3 2PtoQBba Kt to K B3(!) 
8 YBtoK Kt5 ‘ 3 25 Kttks K Kt P KttoK Kt5 
9QBtoKR4 QBto K Kt5 26 KttksK RP Ktks QP 

10 PtoK RS Bb tks Kt 27 Kt to K B 6 (ch) Kt tks Kt 

ll Qtks B QKttoQ2 28 Q tks Kt R tks QBP 
ZK BwKBS5 QteQB2 29 RtoK BS Rto K Kt 5 
13 QR to K aq QR to K sq 30 RtoK 5 QtoQ Beq 

14 QRto KS KBtoK B 5b 31 Rte KT Q to K B aq 

15 QRtoK2 R tks R 82 Ute K 5 QtoK ptz 


16 Kt tks R 
17 K B tks Q Kt 


KBwQ3 
Kt tks B 


33 RtoK8(ch) KtoR 2 
34 QtoK R 6 (ch) And Black wins 


The last news we have received of this contest gives the following score : 


Morphy, 7. | Léwenthal, 2 | Drawn, 1. 





SoLvTion To Propiem CLI , by T. M. Brown.—R to QB 
to B8 (ch); Kr interposes; Q tks Kt (ch); K tks Q; 
Bto K 6 (ch); K tks B; R to Q 8; B tus Kt (best); R to K 5 (ch); 
P to Q 5 Mate. * 


1; Kt to B 2 (best); Q 
2 to BS (ch); K 
P tks R; 


our 
Ne =» 


Love.—Love is like a river, if the current be obstructed it will seek 
some otver channel It is not unfrequently tie case that the kisses and aiten- 
tions bestowed on the child of six years are intended for the sister ul sixteen. 
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MISCEL’.ANEOUS. 

—. F. WOODWARD, 
PATENT 
COLUMBIAN SKIRT 
AND 
SPRING MANUFACTURER. 


529 HRoaDWAY, 
(Opposite Broadway Theatre. ) 


WHOLESALE DEPOT 


AND 
SPRING MANUFACTORY 
196 Furron Street, New York. 


HAT WHICH POSSESSES THE GREAT- 
T est combination of good qualities comes 
t to perfection. te 
"he ‘articbes of Dress are brought before the public with 
more glowing colors than that all-important garment, the 
EXPANSION SKIRT. 

Each Manufacturer looks with swelling pride upon his 
own productions, and, like the old adage of the crow, is 
ready to attest that his own is the fairest and whitest, The 
continusl annoyances, vexations and difficulties experienced 
by wearing the rigid Steel Hoop or Skeleton Skirt, needs no 
comment. The universal want of something that will ren- 

this healthful garment, the 
nae EXPANSION SKIRT, 
less objectionable, has been my study as well as my good 
fortune to produce, and now offer for sale a 
SKIRT AND SPRING aeae , 

hat is matchless. It stands alone, being 1] e on. really 
ss EXPANSION AND COMPRESSIBLE SKIR\ — 
that possesses a combined matallic and animal Spring, of 
great strength and durability, that is everyway pliable, 
imparting 
stg RACE anv BEAUTY, 'Anp EASE, with MODESTY, 
preventing every ivelegant displacement cf dress, and per- 
mitting the ematlest space to be occupied in church, car- 
riage, railroad car, omnibus, &e., without mortification to 
the wearer.or inconvenience to others. ‘The perils also 
attendant upon wearing the rigid Steel Hoop skirt are en- 
tirely retoved, viz., accidents by fire (by permitting the 
garment to bé immediately compressed), attraction of the 
electric fluid, entanglement of the feet in the exposed 
spring, when ascending or descending stairs, steps of car- 
riages, &e. 

Tus THOUSANDS WHO DAILY WEAR 

WOODWARD’S PATENT 
COLUMBIAN 
SKIRT. anv EXTENDERS, 

fully attest their superiority over all other known Skirts 
ond Sorina, being the only Skirt that can be depended 
upon in times of pressure. ’ 

The Exteaders are put ‘up in Boxes of one dozen sets 
each, avd may be had separate trom the Skirts, 

Merchants are invited to call and examine them. 





ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF . ELDER 

FLOWERS, 

THE SWEEIEST AND REALLY THE MOST PERFECT 

BEAULIt IER IN NATURE. 

This admira le preparation of Elder Flowers is very fra- 
grant asa perfume. Elder Flowers have, from the earliest 
ages, been esteemed as a mild and harmless, yet most 

srfect Beautifier of the Skin. Tan, Sun-burn, Freckles, 
Sedeom, &e., it will speedily and completely remove. 

CuILpREN.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly inno- 
cuous, even to the youngest infaut. , 

Suaving —It is valuable beyond anything, annihi'ating 
every pimple and all roughness, rendering the skin soft and 
firm, preparing it so completely for the razor. j 

Famity Lorion.—Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Flowers wil) 
be found beyond all praise, and needs cnly a trial to be 





approved. EUGENE DUPUY, Family Chemist, 
133-146 609 Broadway, N. Y. 
. R. 8. WALKER, 


FMPIRE 
FLAG AND BANNER 
MANUFACTURER, 
NO. 99 MOTT STREET 
Five doors North of New Canal street, New York. 


T. E. Walker is my only authorized Agent 
140-147 


fYHE HUMAN HAIR.—How many persons 
abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament by 
burning it with a/coholic washes and plastering it witn 
grease, which has no affinily for the skin and is not absorbed. 
Burvetr’s Cocoaing, a compound of Coccanut Oil, &c., is 
uvriva.led as a dressing for the Hair—is readily absorbed, 
and is peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, prevent- 
ing its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. tee 
advertisement. 3-144 








INGER’S SEWING Oe ee 
popularity of these machines may r y be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can ears with one of them, 
ONS THOUZAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 
To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family im the country, one of these machines would be in- 


valuable. 
I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, 2 beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars abou 
img machines. It will be given gratis to all who appiy 
or it by letier or pa~rcua lly 
000 L M. SINGER, & CO., 458 Broadway, New Yor « 


ODEL BILLIARD TAULES and Comst- 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematica! 
accurecy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 
Ett tihdhabitatatatat.datatatat.t.t.%.%.%.4.2 sid 
BO OO OEP EEE EEL EEL 
GI FT WITH EVERY BOOK 
WORLH FROM 25 CTS. TO $100. 

Our pew descriptive catalogue of sixty octavo pages em- 
braces a larger collection and better varie y of *tandard, 
Historical, Biographical and Miscellaneous Boks than that 
of any other bookselling establishment in the country ; 
also cuntaios greater inducements than ever before offered, 
mailed free toany address. Send for a catalogue. 

D. W. Evans, EVANS & CO, Publishers, 

a, Passes. } No. 677 Broadway, New York City. 


AMES BUTLER, 
 . IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 
DIES, WINES, LIQUORS, &c., corner of Greenwich and 
Duane streets, New York. 000 


pu 


OLD STAR HOTEL, 
60 & 62 Lispenarp Srrezezr. 
JOHN IRELAND. 
Miopa, Steaks, Jointa, Old Alaa, &o. 


A DELIGHTFUL SPOT.—The Atlantic Hotel, 
oboken, now under the management o: 
roan A ~ fh is the most eligible place withis 
or e k 
my A. i en either to board, or to epend ar 


AMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
Frrreen and Firry Dotuars 
’ SEWING MACHINES. 
The Fifteen Dolar Sewing Machine is the 
machine ever offered to the Public. 
reqvired + 


Messrs. 


best cheap 
. Fifteen minutes only 
Me © ‘earn to operate upon it. The Fifty Dollar 

echine ls warranted to excel all other family sewin 
machines. We challenge the world to produce its equal " 


C. W. THOMAS & O0., 680 Broadway, N. ¥. 
184 146 


OD agrnts waned. 





SWAN & €O’S LOTTERIES 
TRIUMPHANT ! ! 


WAN & CO. 
CONTINUE TO DRAW AS USUAL 
WILHOUt INTERRUPTION. 


SWAN & CO.’s 
LOTIERIES ARE LEGAL, AND 
AUTHORIZED BY THE 
STALE OF GEORGIA! 


THE LATE ATiEMPT TO INJURE 
OUR FIRM HAS SHOWN 
THAT OUR LOTTERIES ARE DRAWN FAIRLY ; 
THAT UUR PRIZES ARE PAID PUNCTUALLY ; 
AND THAT OUR SCHEMES 
ARE MORE LIBERAL THAN ANY OTHER LOTTERY IN 
THE WORLD ! 


The following Scheme will be drawn by S. Swan & Co., 
Managers of the Sparta Academy Lottery, in each of their 
Single Number Lotteries for September, 18 8, at Augusta, 
Ga , in public, under the superintendence of Commissioners. 

Ciass 3t Draws SaturpDay, SEPTEMBER 4, 1858. 
CLass 32 Draws SaTurDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1858. 
Ciass 33 DRaws Satukpay, SEPTEMBER 18, 18 8. 
Crass 34 Draws SaTURDAY, SkPT&MBER 25, 1858. 


ON THE PLAN OF SINGLE NUMBERS. 
50,000 TICKETS ! 
FIVE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE 


PRIZE* ! 
NEARLY ONE PRIZE TO EVERY NINE TICKETS! 
MAGNIFICENT SCHEME! 


TO BE DRAWN 
EACH SATURDAY IN SEPTEMBER! 





B Pet) Cf. cccccccese $70,000] 4 Prizes of........... 900 
1 7 as «+++ 30,000 a e-  écéccccect Saw 
1 «& oe 20,0004 4. tacvcccccce Sam 
1 6 ecnedsaawes 5,000 4 MT Reewsecace 600 
t ee Cy a ee 500 
ee i CHORE BOR ine. ccccene 300 
1 $6 vadeesees 1,500] 100 “ geeeee eocoe' Ae 
Cin MB i eiiisee 2008 wT ER. eerste 100 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 


4 Prizes of $400 Approximating to $70 000 Prize are... .$1,600 
4 & 300 «“ “ 30,000 “ « .,. 1,9 

4 sed 200 « $..9amgo. «6... Oe 
4 -¢ 19% “ “ 000 “  . 600 
+ = 100 ae «s 400 *§ & wi ae 
wes. 15 “ “ goco “« «& 300 
4 a“ 50 ‘ “ 1,500 “ te _— 200 
C000 < ME MbntsdeDenentoadtescescosvesces 100,000 








5,485 Prizes amounting t0........6eeee e+ eee eye 9920,000 
Wot Tickets, $10; Hatves, $5; Quarters, $2 50. 
aay _ A Circular showing the plan of the Lotteries will be 
sent to any one desirous of receiving it. 
Certificates of Packages will be sold at the following 
rates, which isthe risk : ; 


Certificate of Package of 10 Whole. Tickets,..........+$80 
“& bal 10 Ha SO = cB h ews saute 
a - moaeerter 8 sweep secal 20 
“ & WEighth “ i... . 10 


IN ORDERING TICKETS OR CERTIFICATES, 

Enclose the money to our address for the Tickets ordered, 
on receipt of which they will be forwarded by first mail. 
Purchaserz can have tickets ending in any figure they may 
designate. 

The List of Drawn Numbers and Prizes will be sent to 
purchasers immediately after the drawing. 

43 Purchasers will please write their signatures plain, 
and give their Post Office, County and State. 

Bay~ Remember that every Prize is drawn and payable in 
full without deduction. 

Ra” All prizes of $1 000 and under paid immediately after 
the drawing—o:her prizes at the usual time of thirty days. 

All communieatiens st: ietly confidential. 

Address Orders for Tickets or Certificates to 

8. SWAN & CO, Augusta, Georgia, 

BB Persons residing near Montgomery, Ala., or Atlanta, 
Ga., can have their orders filled, aud save time, by address- 
ing 8. Swan & Co., at either of those cities. 

aay~ A list of the numbers that are drawn from the 
wheel, with the amount of the pr ze that each one is entitled 
to, will be publisbed after every drawing, in the following 
papers: ‘Augusta (Ga) Cimstitutionalist, New Orleans 
Delta, Mobile Register, Charleston Standard, Nashville Ga 
zelte, Atlanta Intelligencer, New York Weekly Day Book, 
Savannah Georgian, Richmond Dispatch, New York Dispatch, 
Paulding (Miss.) Clarion, and Little Ruck (Ark.) True 
Democrat. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

A compound of Cocoanut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
For efficacy and agreeableness it is without a rival. 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

lis promotes us healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair uhen hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half-pint boitle. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how stiff 
and dry), soft and glussy for several days. It ix conceded 
by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. Prepared by JO=kLPH BURNETT & 
CU., Boston. 143-146 


Hair. 





TIFFANY & CO., 


LaTs 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronges, Clocks, Rica Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
Ne. 560 Broapway, New Yor«. 

Hovss mv Pans, TIFFANY, REED & OO. 





NEW WORK RY LOLA MONTEZ. 
RTS OF BEAUTY; or, Secrets or a 
Lapy’s TorLet; With Hints To GENTLE- 
MEN.ON THE ART OF FASCINATING. By MADAME LULA 
MONTEZ, Countess of Lansfeldt. Cloth, gilt side. Price 


50 c@o ts: 
This book contains an accvunt, in detail, of all the arts 
employed by the fashionable ladies of all the chief cities of 


Burepe'tor the purpose of developing and preserving their 
charms, Independent of its rare and rea ly useful matter, 
the book is a curiosity as a piece of art iteelf, for the most 
delicate subjecis are handled with a skill, and an unexcep- 
tional propriety of language, which is really surprising. 

This work is also full of the curious and useful recipes 
used by the beauties of Europe, and will enable our ladies 
to supplytheir toilets, at a trifling cost, with what cannot 
be purchased at the perfumer’s at any cost. 

Published by DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Ann street, New York. 
Also, for sale by all Booksellers in this place. 
Copies of the above book sent by mail, on receipt of fifty 


cetits, to any address, fiee of postage. 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.--A Startiine Trutu. 
—Those who die with the means of cure at 
hand commit cons ructive suicIDE, and as these wonderful 
Pills eradicate all complaints of the digestive and secretive 
organs, sufferers from these maladies, who neglect to take 
them, incur a fearful responsibility. Sold at the manufac- 
tories; No; 60 Maiden Laue, New York, and No. 244 Strand, 
Londons and by ail Druggists, at 25 cents, 6234 cents, and 
$k-per box. 





MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 
HE BEST TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 
in the world. Price, from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON 
With two banks of Keys, five sets of Reeds, eig t Stops 
and Pedal Bass. Price, $350. 
Illustrated Price Circulars sent by mail. Address 
Fy PRINCE & 00., 87 Fulton st., New York Citp 








ELECTION NOTICE. 
State or New York, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ALBANY, August 2, 1858, 
To the Sheriff of the Ccunty of New York: 
IR—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
at the Generai Election, to be held in this 
State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No- 
vember next, the following officers are to be elected, to 
wit : 

A Governor, in the place of John A King; 

A Lieutenant-Governor, in the place of Henry R. Selden; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Samuel B. 
Ruggles, appointed in place of Samuel 8S. Whallon, de- 
ceased ; 

a An eee of State Prisons, in the p!ace of William A. 
ussell; 

All whose term of office will expire on the last day of 
December next; 

A Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the 
United States, for the Third Congressional District, com- 
posed of the First, Second, Third, Fifth and Eighth Wards 
in the City of New York; 

A Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the 
United States, for the Fourth Congressional Distric!, com- 
pored of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth Wards 
in the City of New York; 

A Repreventative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the 
United States, fer the Fifth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the Sevehth and Thirteentli Wards in the City of 
New York, and thé’ Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Wards of Brooklyn; 

A Re intative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the 
United States, for the Sixth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth Wards in 
the City of New York; 

A Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the 
United States, for the Seventh Congressioral District, com- 
posed of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth Wards in the 
City of New York 

And alxo, a Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress 
of the United States, for the Eighth Congressional District, 
composed of the Twelfth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second Wards. in the City of New York. 


COUNTY ‘OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID 
COUNTY 


Seventeen Members of Assembly; 

A Sheriff, in the place of James C, Willett ; 

A County Clerk in the place of Riehard C. Connolly; 

Four Coroners in the place of Frederick W. Perry, Ed- 
ward D Connery, Robert Gamble and Samuel C. Hills : 

All of whore terms of office will expire’ on the last dey of 
December next. 

The attention of Inspectors of Election and County Can- 
vassers is directed to Chap, 320 of Laws of 1858, a copy of 
which is printed herewith, for' instructions in regard to 
their duties under said law, ‘“‘submitting the question of 
calling a Convention to revise the Constitution and amend 
the same to the people of the State.”’ 

Cuap. 320. 

AN ACT to submit the question of calling:a Convention to 
revise the Constitution and amend the same, 'to’the péo- 
ple of the State : 

Pas*ed April 17, 1858—three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represerited in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as fullows : 

Secrion 1. The inspectors of election in each town; ward 
and election district in this State, at the annual election to 
be beld in November next, shall provite a proper box to 
receive the ballots of the citizens of this State entitled to 
vote for members of the Legislature at such election. On 
such baliot sha'l be written or printed, or partly written or 
printed, by those voters who are in favor of a Convention : 
‘* Shall there be a Convention to revise the Constitution and 
amend the same? Yes’ And by those voters who are 
opoosed thereto, the words: ‘Shall there be a Convention 
to revise the Cons‘itution and amend the same? No.” 
And all citizens entitled to vote as aforesaid shall be allowed 
to vote by ballot as aforesaid, in the election district in 
which be resides, and not elsewhere, 

§2 So much of articles one, two and three, of title 
four, of chapter one buodred and thirty, of an act entitled, 
** An act respecting elections other than for militia and town 
efficers,’’? passed April fifth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and the acts am nding the same, as regulates the 
manner of conducting elections and challenges, oaths to be 
administered, and inquiries to be made, of persons offering 
to vote, shall be deemed applicab'e to the votes to be given 
or offered under this act ; and the manner of voting and 
challenges, and the penalties for false swearing, prescribed 
by law, are hereby declared in full force and effect in voting 
or offering to vote under this act. 

§ 3. The said votes given forand against a convention, 
in pursuance of this act, sha!l be canvassed by the inspec- 
tors of the several election districts or polls of the said 
election in the manner prescribed by law, and as provided 
in article four, of title four, of chapter one hundred and 
thirty of the said act, passed April fifth, eighteen hundred 
and for. y-two, and the acts amending the same, as far as 
the same are applicab'e; and such canvass shall be com- 
pleted by ascertaining the whole number of vetes given in 
each election district or poll fora convention, and the 
whole number of votes given against such convention, in 
the form aforesaid; and the result being found, the inspec- 
tors shall make a statement in words, at full length, of the 
number of ballots received in relation to such convention, 
and shall also state in words, at full length, he whole 
number of ballots having thereon the words, ‘‘ Shall there 
b> a Convention to revise the Constitution and amend the 
same? Yes.’’ And also the whole number of ballots 
baving thereon the words, ‘Shall there be a Convention 
to revise the Constitution and amend the same? No.” 
Such statements as afvresaid shall contain a caption, 
stating the day on which, and the number of the district, 
the town or ward, and the county at which the election 
was held, and »t the end thereof a certificate that such 
statement is correct in all respects, which cer ificate shall 
be sub-cribea by all the insp-ctors, and a true copy of 
such statement shall be immediately filed by them in the 
office of the clerk of the town or city. 

4. The original statements, duly certified as aforesaid, 
shall be deliveced by the ins; ectors, or one of them to ve 
deputed for that purpose, to the supervisor; in case there 
be no supervisor, or he shall be disabled from attending 
the board of canvassers, then to one of the assessors o1 
the town or ward, within twenty-four hours after the same 
shall bave been subscribed by such inspectors, to be dis- 
posed of as other statements at such election are now re- 


quired by law. 

9 5. Se much of articles first, second, third and fourth, 
of title fifth, of chapter one hundred and thirty of the act 
entitled *‘ An act respecting elections other than for militia 
and town officers’? and the acts amending the sae, ts 
regulates the duties of County Canvassers and their pro- 
ceedings, and the duty of County Clerks, and the Secretary 
of State, and the Board of State Canvassers; shall’ be 
applied to the canvassing and ascertaining the will of the 
people of this State in relation to the proposed convention; 
and if it shall appear that a majority of the votes or 
ballots given in and returned as aforesaid are against a 
convention, then the said canvassers are required to cer- 
tify and declare that fact by a certificate, subscribed b 
them, and filed by the Secretary of State; but if it shall 
appear by the sai canvass that a majority of the ballots 
or voles given as aforesaid, are for a convention, then they 
shall, by like certificates, to be filed as a‘oresaid, declare 
that fact; and the said Secretary shall communicate a 
copy of such certificate to both branches of the Legis!ature, 
at the opening of the next session thereof. Yours, re- 
spectfully, 


GIDEON J. i UCKER, Secretary of State. 





Seexirr’s OFrice, 
New York, August 4, 1858. } 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the 
Secre'ary of State, and the requirements of the Statute in 
such case made and provided. 
JAMES C. WILLET, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the public newspapers in the county will pub'ish the 
above once in each week until the elec'ion, and then haod 
in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be 
laid before toe Board of Supervisors, and passed for pay- 
ment. See revired Stat. vol. 1, chap. 6, title 3, article 2d, 
part Ist, page 140. 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New Yours, 
ety tn s, Ol Paintings, Artiste’ Materials, Frames, &e. 














HRONIC DISEASE.—MANKIND ARE 
sorely afflicted with chronic maladies; like 
the weevil in wheat, and the rot in the potato, it silently 
and insidiously consumes away and destroys the vital 
principle of the bodies wherein it lurks. Scrofula, con- 
sumption, bronchitis, fits, dyspepsia, rheumatism and 
gout frequently become chronic, crippling the afflicted with 
pains, aches and infirmities that chain them to a life o 
misery and woe. Many who are now afflicted with chronics 
have inherited their maladies from their parents; others 
have contracted their chronics by exposure, indiscretions 
and bad treatment of other diseases. In Radway’s Reno- 
vating Resolvent, aided with the Ready Relief and Regu- 
lators, will be found an effectual cure. Under the health 
ful influence of these remedies the w hole system becomes 
regenerated. At this season, when breakings out, skin 
eruptions, pimples, blotches, sores and other evidences o 
impure blood appears, a few doses of Radway’s Renovating 
Resolvent should be taken; one or two days’ use of this 
leasant purifier of the blood will remove all difficulties 
hose afflicted with chronic diseases, either constitutional 
or contracted, may rely upon a complete deliverance of 
their maladies, and their bodies restored to a sound and 
healthy condition by the R. R. Remedies. Principal office 
162 Fulton street. 000 
‘ OURAUD's ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP 
it is well known, cures TAN, PIMPLES 
FRECKLES, SALT RHEUM, BARBER’S ITCH, 
CHAPS, CHAFES, TENDER FLESH, 4c., besiies being 
the very best shaving compound ever invented. GOU- 
RAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE uproots bair from low fore- 
heads, upper lip, or any part of the body, safely and quick- 
ly—warranted,. LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and cheeks. 


LILY WHITE, for flushed, red and heated faces. HAIR 
DYE instantly converts red, gray or light hair to a beauti- 
fol black or brown, without staiving the skin. HAIR 


RESTORATIVE for the hair to grow, and make stiff, wiry 
hair soft, glossy and silky. Found at Dr. GOURAUD’S 
old established Depot, No. 67 WALKER STREET, first 
store from Broadway; Mrs. HAYES. Brooklyn; CALLEN- 
DER, Philadelphia; BATES, No. 129 Washington street, 
Boston; IVES, Salem; GREEN, Worcester; and druggists 
generally. 


ISS-ME-QUICK. 

THE FAVORITE PERFUME, 
DISTILLED FROM FRAGRANT 
TULIPS. 

Kiss-M&-QuiCK, THE PERFUME. 
Kis8-M8-QUICK, THE Sacuxe. 
Kiss-me-Quicg Soap. 
EUGENE DUPUY, Chemist and Family Druggist 
133-146 - 609 Broadway, N. 'Y. 





ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled 
in strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 





any trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade by 
138-189 TORN NWIGHT & CO., No. 1] Old Mip 
AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 
ILLS THAT ARE PILLS. 


Prof. Hayes, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the best of all pills, and annexed are 
the men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows : 

H. J. GARDENER Governor of Massachusetts. 

EMORY WASHBURN, Ex-Gove rnor of Massachusetts, 

SIMEON BROWN, Lieut Governor of Massachusetts. 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary State of Massachusetts. 
JOHN B. FITS?A 1: RICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
ROF. JOHN TORREY, © the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City. 

DR. C. T. JACKSON, Geologist of the Public Lands o. 
the United States. 

MEN THAT ARE MEN. 


Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing 
rapidity, we may mention 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the Bowels, and pain a 
therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, all Uleerous an 
Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant medicine 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also, by purifying the blood 
and stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it would not be supposed they could reach, such as Deaf- 
ness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, and other 
kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or 
obstructions of its functions. They are the best Purgative 
Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use them 
once to know it. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass, and sold b 
every respectable Druggist in New England and threughou 
the United States. 107-180 





ATTIN@—The most useful and durable Trim- 

ming ever invented, tor Skirts, Pantalettes, &c., 
TAUGHT BY MRS. PULLAN AND MISS HATTON, 

Also Crochet, Netting, Knitting, Embroidery and Point Lace. 

Materials for any sort of fancy work selected and sent te 
any part of the States, by MRS. PULLAN, 

Epitkies or THe WORKTABLS OF Frank Lzsuin’s MaGazina, 
and of all the leading Exvgiish Periodicals. 

Mrs, FULLAN, iv reply to numerous inquiries, informs her 
readers that all her cotten designs are worked exclusively 
with tne manulactures of Messrs. Watrer Evans & Co’s 
Boar’s Head Cotton Manu acturers of Derby, England, 
They consist of Evans’s Boar's Head Crochet Cotton, for 
Croehet and Sewing; Colored Crocuet Cotton, warranted to 
wash; Patent Glacé Thread, for machine work; Royal Em- 
broidery, French Embroidery, Tatting, Knitting (colored 
and white); Mecklenburg and Moravian Threads. 


DITORIAL OPPORTUNITY.—A gentleman 
of acknowledged literary ability wishes to 
assume the editorship of @ weekly or Sunday newspaper 
published in New York. for particulars apply by letter to 
J. S., at this office. 
LL THE BACK NUMBERS OF LESLIE’S 
New Famity Macazine, from the com- 
mencement, can be bad at the Office; 13 FRANKFORT 
sTREEL, or from any News Agent. 


AJEW RIBBON, TRIMMING and EM- 
BROIDERY STORE. 


MITCHELL & McLINTOCK, 
No. 599 Broapway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 
Just opened with a spiendid S'ock of the above Goods, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


HENRY 
WHOLESALE 














MAILLARD, 
CONFECTIONER 
and 
MANUFACTUSER OF CHOCOLATE, 
619 & 621 Broadway. 
Factory, 158 & 160 Mercer Street. 

Country Merchants will please to call and examine h 

Stock and Prices before buying elsewhere. 180-148 


NARROW ESCAPE.—DAME FORTUNE 

NOT TO BE INSULTED. —A gentleman called at 
Samvst Swan & Co.’s Lorrery Orrice, at AUGUSTA, GEorGIA , 
on Friday afternoon, to purchase a ticket for Saturday's 
drawing. Several tickets were hanced him, and looking on 
them for a lucky number, he came to No. 22. “ That,” 
says he, ‘is a pretty ticket, but those litle numbers never 
draw anything.” Dame Fortune overheard him, and 
deeming it a slight on her powers, exercised herself at the 
drawing, and out came No. 22 from the wheel, in company 
with the Seventy Thousand Dollar Prize. 

This was a “narrow escape’ indeed for SWAN & CO., 
who are as prompt in the payment of their prizes as they 
are in every other department of their extensive business, 
and it leaves just so much more “in the strong box ” for 
uture distribution to the jortunate prize-holders. 














FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





{Szrr. 4, 1858. 
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CYRUS TELEGRAPH STATION, BULL'S ARM BAY, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND, THE AMERICAN TERMINUS OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, WHO ACCOMPANIED 


° THE EXPEDITION. 





$100 A MONTH. 
GENTS ARE MAKING THIS AMOUNT 
in selling Our CuzaP Epition of “ LIV- 
INGSTONE’S SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE WILDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA.” E 
Our Circular, with particulars of Agency and Notices of 
7 is sent free. ee tet inca 
specimen copy of the sent, free of postage, on 
receipt of the price, $1 25. : 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
135-147 48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 





TROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINES— 


Maheines £08. 00.0 ccccccccscccvcccccccccecccecs 
C. H. WOOSTER, 


HEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW AND VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Orrice 343 Broapway, New Youk. 


DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK STITCH. 





market. 


AT wo Mx PATENT $15 anp $25 SEW- 
ING MACHINE received the 
mium over Singer’s and Wheeler & Wilson’s, at the State 
Fair, held at Buffalo, October 9th, 1857. 

The Cheapest and Best SEWING MACHINE in the 


irst Pre- 


Office, 403 Broapway, New York. 
Send for descriptive Circular 
H. C. BURTMAN & CO., 


This is the only stitch that cannot be ravelled, and that 000 


resents the same appearance upon each side of the seam. 
tis made with two threads, one upon each side of the 
fabric, and interlocked in the centre of it. 
Send for a circular. 





REMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, 
which is so common now-a-days, may be en- 

tirely prevented by the use of Burnetr’s Cocoaing. It has 
been used in thousands of cases where the hair was coming 
out in handsful, and has never fniled to arrest its decay and 


Sole Agent for the United States 


ING’S FARINA CRACKERS, so highl 

celebrated for their great nourishing an 
healthful properties as an article of food, may be procured 
of the best family grocers generally, and at wholesale only 
of A. N. THOMPSON & CO., Nos. 221 and 223 Fulton street, 

New York. 143-144 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR 
will open SEPTEMBER 16th, at 








to promote a healthy and vigorous growth. 
same time unrivalled as a dressing for the Hair. 
application will render it soft and glossy for several days. 


It is at the 
A single 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





No. 535 Broadway. | See advertisement. 143-144 Goods received on and after Sept. 7th. 144-145 
MILK FOR BABES. Frank Leslie's 
MESSAGES BY THE “\? ATLANTIC TELE- 









ATLANTIC, CABLE! 


SENT F Row 
TUS STAY lo 


nui Mn 











THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
OPERATION. 


AFFECTIONATE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND IN PARIS. 





IN COMPLETE 


New York, September 4, 1858—9 a.m. 


LDEN & WOODHULL’S CONCENTRATED 
A MILK. 


The remarkable virtues ef this invaluable preparation ot 
Pure Ornance County Mux 

Are now freely admitted by all who have an opportunity of 
testing them. 

It is particularly adaptedt or children who 

REQUIRE TO BE NURSED BY HAND 

and can be relied on as Pure Onancs County Mux 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers generally 

— 

GENTLEMEN,—The preparations ot yours which I have 
tried are excellent. The portable state of them, with their 
good qualities, makes them valuable for the invalid and the 
traveller 

July 16, 1857. v. 
Messrs. Alden & Woodhull, New York 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, SALOONS, &c., 
Can be supplied with Pure Orange County Milk and Cream 
by leaving their address at the Depot, 
85 Wurre Srreet, con. CaurcH 

Persons residing in Brooxityn can be supplied at their 
resiscnces by leaving their orders with Mr. JOHN DON- 
NELLY, 51 street, cor. James, Brooklyn 128-153 


rPoFFaNy ~& CO, | 


No. 550 Broapway, New Yorks, 
announce that they have secured the entire balance 
of the 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH SUBMARINE 
Now on board the 
U. 8S. Sream Frigate NiaGaRa. 
In order to place it within the reach of all classes, and 
that every family in the United States may possess a speci 
men of this wonderful mechanical curiosity, they propose 
to cut the Cable into pieces of four inches in length, and 
mount them neatly wi’ h brass ferules. : 
Each piece will be accompanied with a copyrighted fac- 
simile certificate of 
CYRUS W. FIELD, Esq., 
that it is cut from the genuine Cable. Twenty miles of it 
have been actually submerged and taken up from the 
bottom of the Ocean. This will be first sold in precisely 
the condition in which the great Cable now lies in the bed 


MOTT, M.D. 


CABLE, 


Orders will be received from dealers and others for not 


Dear Hupny—Please send on the fashions of to-day by return. I want to } 
show Mrs. Highflyer the reigning move in Paris a month before she can cet it. of the Atlantic. 
Just fancy how she will look! Send also, immediately, ten bonnets, as I have 


worn all iny stock at least three times each. 


Also, about six dozen boxes of 


gloves, a quantity of Valenciennes lace and the latest and most recherche per 
fumes, and any other trifling things that you may desire to send to your poor 


little wife. 


It cost me an awful sum to get them to send my te’egram in ad 


vance of all others, but I did not care for the experse, as I was so anxious to 


inquire about your health. How are you, love? 


Affectionately yours, 


ADELINE. 


P. 8.1 had nearly forgot to say, send on a good big cheque—say a $1,000— 


as I am entirely out of smal! change. 


less than 100 pieces at a time, at $25 per hundred. Retail 
price, 50 cents each. , 

Each order must be accompanied by the money, in funds 
current in New York, as it will not be possible to open ac 
counts. A register will be kept of the orders as they are 
received, which will be filled in turn without favor or par- 
tiality. a ed he 

A large portion of the specimens will be ready, it is ex- 
pected, for delivery within a week. % 

144-146 





New Yors, August Zist, 1858. 





GRAPH CABLE 
PICTORIAL, 
Price Six Cents, 
contains a large number of 
beautiful Pictures, illus 
trating the laying of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable. 


RS. MEARS’S FRENCH 
AND 


ENGLISH BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for Young La- 
dies, Nos. 32 and 30 West Fifteenth street, below Fifth 
avenue, reopens on THURSDAY, September 9. ° 
Mrs. M. will be at home to recetve parents and guardians 
who may wish to confer with her, on and after Sept. 1. 
140-145 


REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 


685 & 687 Broapway, opposrrs Merropoutan Horm, 


E BLEECKER GALLERY. 








PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROTYPES, 
HALLOTYPES 
STEREOSCOP’ 
DAG EOTYP. 
Taken in a superior manner, corner of Broadway and 
Bleecker street, New York. 0000 











THE TELEGRAM RECEIVED. 


HE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THIS PAPER, 

also the Type and Cuts in Lesiie’s Maca- 

ZINE AND GAZETTE OF Fasuion, are electrotyped by A. H 

JOCELYN, at THE NEW YORK WOOD ENGRAVING 

AND ELECTROTYPE ESTABLISHMENT, No. 60 
FULTON STREET. 

Special attention is given to Newspaper and Magazine 
Engraving; also, the best Mechanical Talent employed in 
Drawing and Engraving all kinds of Cuts and Views, vis 
Buildings, Machines, Stores, Lettering, &c., &c. 





WY sh 


—$—$—_—_————— 


Panis, September 4, 1858—94 a.m. 


The horror and astonishment of Mr.fJones}jare too great for lan- 


guage to express. 














